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‘Remember —Plymouth is the Only Low-priced Car that has 
both a Safety-Steel Body and Hydraulic Brakes 


ys - not taking any chances... I 
want to be sure my youngsters 
are safe. They are in this Plymouth. 


“They’ve got a safety-steel body 
to protect them. It’s steel reinforced 
with steel. And hydraulic brakes 
that stop a car quicker—without 
skidding sideways. 

“Those two features are vital. 
My family’s safe-proofed, Mister— 
and that’s what counts with me!” 

Isn’t that the way you feel about 
the car your family rides in? Then 
check up on the only low-priced car 


NEW PLYMOUTH SIX°495 2 


that gives you both of the ereatest 
safety features any automobile 
can have, regardless of price. 

And Plymouth gives you an extra 
measure of comfort. No more jounc- 


Vi’s THI 
BEST ENGINEERED 


LOW-PRICED CAR! 


ing or bouncing—individual wheel 
springing gives you a “levelized” 
ride. And Floating Power engine 
mountings end engine vibration. In 
Plymouth, you can really relax. 


No wonder everybody’s talking 
about Plymouth! It’s the only low- 
priced car with all four of these 
vital features. See Plymouth before 
you buy any other car. 

a a. . 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! Plym- 
outh Six Models $495 and up. De Luxe 
Models, $575 up. Prices f.0.b. factory. 


AND UP 
F. O. B. 
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HE right of automobile workers to organize in unions of their 
_ own choosing and to bargain collectively with their employers is 
the sole issue of the automobile strike which was suspended at the 
request of the President. 
The automobile industry has been conspicuous for its opposition 
to the purposes and procedures of the National Re- 
Section 7a | covery Administration. The relentless hostility which 
Interpreted the industry has shown to organization of its employees 
in free unions took the form of a merit clause which 
the industry added to the mandatory Section 7(a) for the purpose of 
defining and limiting the right of workers to belong to unions of their 
own choosing. The industry was given the special privilege of a code 
containing the merit clause, even though this was contrary to the policy 
announced by the President. This code was extended after six months 
without modification of the clause and without opportunity for the 
workers in the industry to express their views. Shortly after the code 
was extended hours of work were increased by the Administration on 
the ground of shortage of workers. This occurred at a time when 
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unions reported that experienced automobile workers who were union 
members had not been recalled by the industry. 

Nor were the automobile workers able to get redress for viola- 
tion of Section 7(a) through compliance agencies. This mandatory 
section of the law provides for wage-earners the right to belong to 
organizations of their own choosing and to bargain collectively. But 
automobile workers who tried to exercise this right found themselves 
under observation with their jobs in danger. Many companies pro- 
posed “employee representation” plans for their employees so that 
management might have a method for direct relationship with em- 
ployees. When the employer submits a plan for organization, holds 
his own election, workers who must have jobs do not have free choice. 
But despite interference from employers, despite lay-offs given those 
who joined the union, the movement for self-organization by the 
workers grew. Representatives of the unions, following the spirit and 
letter of the National Recovery Act, endeavored to take grievances 
and questions of hours and wages to their employers. Management 
either refused to meet with or comply with the letter of the law by 
meeting representatives, but evaded issues in every way, defeating the 
purpose of the conference. 

These workers determined to secure by economic power what 
they failed to get through the National Recovery Administration. A 
strike was authorized. Then the National Labor Board offered its 
services. 

The representatives of the unions in the Detroit area, in Lansing 
and Cleveland, in the General Motors and Hudson companies, con- 
trolling a majority of the employees in those plants, presented a very 
clear and well prepared case before the National Labor Board, show- 
ing beyond doubt that widespread discrimination for union activities 
had taken place in the plants concerned. It was the expectation of the 
unions that the National Labor Board would establish a basis of under- 
standing and cooperation with the companies. When the representa- 
tives of the companies refused to do anything but submit written state- 
ments to the National Labor Board, the unions took the only course 
of action open to them—a resolution to strike in support of the demand 
for their legal rights. 

When the National Labor Board failed. the representatives of 
these unions fixed a date for the strike order to become effective, and 
returned home. All efforts to get the employers to agree to the pro- 
visions of the law failed and President Roosevelt undertook to secure 
a settlement. He asked that the strike in the General Motors and 
Hudson automobile plants in Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, Lansing, and 
Cleveland be delayed until he has had an opportunity to adjust the 
difficulties and prepare a basis for future cooperation of workers and 
management in the automobile industry. 
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After conferences with the President and the Recovery Admin- 
istrator, the representatives of the Federal Labor Unions of Auto- 
mobile Workers made the following proposals: 


The right of collective bargaining through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives to be established by submitting to the President member- 
ship records of the independent unions and payrolls of the companies. 

To set up a Joint Industrial Relations Board to pass upon cases 
of discrimination. 


Discussions and conferences followed which involved delays but 
which sharply defined the issue as the enforcement of Section 7(a) of 
the National Recovery Act—the development of collective bargain- 
ing. In the final hour conferences with the President resulted in a 
proposal to which both executives and union officials agreed. The 
proposal consists of principles to be followed in developing collective 
bargaining between the executives and the automobile workers. The 
constructive gains for Labor are: 


Collective bargaining, 
Machinery to pass upon discrimination charges, 
Seniority rights. 


The full terms of the settlement are: 


Settlement of the threatened automobile strike is based on the 
following principles. 


1. The employers agree to bargain collectively with the freely 
chosen representatives of a group and not to discriminate in any way 
against any employee on the ground of his union labor affiliations. 

2. If there be more than one group each bargaining committee 
shall have total membership pro rata to the number of men each mem- 
ber represents. 

3. NRA to set up within twenty-four hours a board, respon- 
sible to the President of the United States, to sit in Detroit to pass on 
all questions of representation, discharge, and discrimination. De- 
cision of the Board shall be final and binding on employer and em- 
ployee. Such a board to have access to all payrolls and to all lists of 
claimed employee representation and such board will be composed of, 

(a) A labor representative, 
(b) An industry representative, 
(c) A neutral. 

In cases where no lists of employees claiming to be represented 
have been disclosed to the employer, there shall be no basis for a claim 
of discrimination and no such disclosure in a particular case shall be 
made without specific direction of the President. 
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4. The Government makes it clear that it favors no particular 
union or particular form of employee organization or representation. 
The Government’s only duty is to secure absolute and uninfluenced 
freedom of choice without coercion, restraint, or intimidation from 
any source. 

5. The industry understands that in reduction or increases of 
force, such human relationships as married men with families shall 
come first and then seniority, individual skill and efficient service. After 
these factors have been considered no greater proportion of outside 
union employees similarly situated shall be laid off than of other em- 
ployees. By outside union employees is understood a paid-up member 
in good standing, or any legally obligated to pay up—an appeal shall 
lie in case of dispute on principles of paragraph 5 to the Board of 3. 


This agreement is of fundamental significance to all wage-earners 
and others concerned with the Recovery Administration because it is a 
formulation of policy by the Chief Executive as to the meaning and the 
administration of that portion of the Recovery Act which assures 
Labor its fundamental right to organize and bargain collectively. The 
agreement provides the opportunity and the machinery for developing 
constructive relations between workers and management in the auto- 
mobile industry. 


National Labor In order to assure self-government in industry, the 
Board National Recovery Act provided that Section 7 (a), 

assuring wage-earners the right of representatives 
in unions of their own choosing, should be a mandatory provision to 
be included in every code. Wage-earners throughout the country 
turned to unions in a movement that was akin to an uprising. They 
believed that the danger of discrimination was removed by the law of 
the land, enacted by Congress and signed by the President. Workers 
came flocking into existing unions and overnight created new ones. 
They had faith in the Administration. 

But some employers did not propose to be bound by the law. 
Union officers and union members were laid off, some after years of 
faithful, efficient work. Union membership barred the way to further 
employment. So numerous and so widespread were the violations of 
Section 7(a) that the Recovery Administration was threatened by 
employers’ refusal to conform to the law. To save the situation, the 
President on authority of his emergency powers created a National 
Labor Board to deal with violations of Section 7(a). Again the 
workers turned trustingly to the agency that would enable them to 
secure the enforcement of the law. They brought their cases to the 
tribunal. The effectiveness of the Board turned wholly upon the will- 
ingness of employers to cooperate for the purposes of the National 
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Recovery Act. The Board faced its first major crisis in the Weirton 
case. Employees of the Weirton Company had forméd a steel workers 
union and many were joining. The Steel Company interfered with 
free choice of union by its employees when it attempted to set up an 
“employee representation” plan to displace the union. The Board 
proposed an election under impartial auspices so that the workers 
might designate which organization they wished to use to represent 
them in collective bargaining. The company refused to give the Board 
its payroll lists for the holding of such an election. —The Weirton Com- 
pany made plain that it did not intend to work with the National Labor 
Board for the enforcement of the law and that it did not propose to 
give its employees the right to belong to a labor organization of their 
own choosing. 

‘This problem of organization of wage-earners is one to which 
definite answer must be made by the Administration. Since it is clear 
industry cannot return to the old hazards of uncontrolled production, 
it must be organized to insure balance among the controlling groups. 
Essential to this program of balance is organization of workers into a 
union which they control or direct. If employers control their em- 
ployees organization as well as their own, balance is upset— instead 
one party at interest decides all the issues. Special interests are trying| 
to include decision of industrial relations issues as a function of 
the code authority, which in the case of practically all industries is 
dominated or controlled by employers. Not only is this proposal 
unfair with regard to principles of equity but it is unsound as judged 
by administrative procedure. Code authorities are administrative 
political agencies and as such should be maintained entirely distinct 
from management. It is an immediate problem of the National Re- 
covery Administration to develop the Government personnel as well 
as the procedures that will lift code authorities to the plane of 
disinterested administration in the interests of national economic 
planning. Code authorities should not be diverted from this 
problem by the difficulties of handling violations of the National Re- 
covery Act even if other considerations did not make it unwise to com- 
bine the functions. There should be a separate agency such as the 
National Labor Board to deal with such fundamental situations as 
violations of Section 7(a). The attitude of employers has made the 
National Labor Board an essential in carrying out the purposes of the 
National Recovery Act. But defiance of the purposes of the Board, | 
now has necessitated new legislation to give the Board power to com- 
pel employers’ cooperation. 

The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill seeks to prohibit unfair pro- 
cedures by which employers have tried to evade the National Recovery 
Act and to give the Board power to enforce orders. It would write as 
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substantive law the right of employees to organize; to join labor 
organizations; to engage in concerted activities to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing or for other purposes 
of mutual aid or protection. The measure would make it an unfair 
practice for an employer or his representative to impair the foregoing 
right of his employees by any type of interference or coercion; to refuse 
to deal with the chosen representatives of his employees or to fail to 
make or to maintain (within reason) agreements concerning wages, 
hours, or conditions. of employment; to initiate, to participate in, 
supervise or influence the elections of any labor organization; to give 
financial or material support to any labor organization; to engage in 
discriminatory practices as to hours, wage differentials, demotion, hire, 
or other decisions affecting employment of union members. 

The enactment of this legislation is essential to the purposes of 
the National Recovery Act. 


Organize A union dollar should be a union dollar as long as it 
Spending in remains in the hands of a union member. That is, 
Addition to union wages should be used to buy only products and 
W orking services created under union conditions. Union wages 

are the product of organization, planning, and struggle. 
They represent an ideal which a group of persons believed in enough 


to commit themselves to the cause. The men or women who belong 
to a union for the purpose of getting better terms and conditions for 
themselves will easily appreciate that they can help workers in other 
industries by making sure that the things they buy are also union made. 
Spending of qne worker has direct bearing on the earnings of another 
worker. It is in appreciation of this interrelation between earning and 
spending that many union organizations have the union label to desig- 
nate their products for the convenience of fellow trade-unionists and 
their friends. 

For the purpose of putting union wages 100 percent behind union 
products, the Union Label Trades Department has launched a union 
label campaign. National and international unions and city central 
bodies have been requested to appoint active committees to take charge 
of the campaigns to rouse all union members to the potentialities of 
union labels to protect union standards and the responsibilities of union 
members to use their dollars to advance union movement. 

Wage-earners constitute so large a percentage of buyers in the 
retail stores that if they were mobilized for patronage of union-made 
products retail merchants would be forced to carry large stocks of 
union products. Mobilization of wage-earners in the consumer field 
would make unnecessary many struggles in the production end. Or- 
ganization of spending of union wages as well as work relations and 
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the earning of union wages would place an enormous economic power 
behind higher economic standards for all. 

Every wage-earner is urged to join the union label campaign and 
do his utmost to put consumer buying behind union work standards. 
Wives and families of wage-earners should join with the labor move- 
ment in support ef the cause of wage-earner betterment. 


Agreements _ Collective bargaining, leading to a signed agreement 

between workers and employers, is an essential part 
of industrial government. The Recovery Act provided first for 
organization of workers and employers so that both could be repre- 
sented, then by codes, enforceable by law, to fix the basic rules of fair 
competition including minimum wages and maximum hours, and thirdly 
for collective bargaining “‘to establish by mutual agreement the stand- 
ards as to maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay,” and other 
working conditions necessary to carry out the policy of the act. That 
is, agreements are to fix the work rules not covered by codes. 

These agreements embody basic standards for human relations 
in the workshop. They establish rules which are vital to workers be- 
cause they provide for security and justice; they are vital also to 
employers because they establish the conditions essential for strong 
morale and high standards of work. Most agreements list wage rates 
for different occupations, fix work hours by day and week, and provide 
for overtime pay. This is the first requisite for justice and security 
of workers’ income. Security of job is just as vital; most agreements 
provide that satisfactory service for a period of time gives workers a 
right to first consideration if a lay off must be made—workers with 
“seniority” must be laid off last. Others provide that in slack periods 
work must be divided, lay offs prevented. Security thus becomes the 
reward of faithful work. Agreements should also provide the essen- 
tial mechanism for prompt and orderly adjustment of problems that 
arise at work—a standing committee of workers to meet with repre- 
sentatives of management. 

All these are basic rules of fair dealing in the workshop. An 
agreement is the pledge of good faith between management and work- 
ers. It puts work relations on a new basis; it is the foundation for 
partnership. When workers can count on fair dealing, anxiety is 
lifted and a new spirit prevails. Loyalty, interest in work, high stand- 
ards of craftsmanship, responsibility among the workers are charac- 
teristic of plants where this basis of confidence has been established. 
Workers’ creative energy is released for a quality of work and cooper- 
ation possible only where true partnership exists. 

Agreements with unions are a basic part of the Recovery Pro- 
gram. Workers and employers in many shops and industries have 
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already established their own work rules. One of the most pressing 
next step is to complete this task for all industry. 


Their Men fight hard to retain power. Practically all the 
Own struggles of history are over an effort to retain control 
Choosing over other men’s lives for individual advantage. Human 

progress is always toward the right and the ability of 
individuals to control their own lives, but those whose personal advan- 
tage is served by control over others always find it possible to justify 
their privilege to themselves and often to others. A present phase of 
the age-long struggle is the effort of wage-earners to organize into 
unions of their own choosing. 

Men and women who work in factories operated along mass pro- 
duction lines can do nothing as individuals in bargaining with em- 
ployers as to wages, hours, and conditions of work. They must either 
take the job on the terms offered or look for another. With urgent 
need to pay for food, clothing, and shelter, the average wage-earner 
must accept any job that may be open. The only real opportunity a 
wage-earner has to have a voice in fixing wages and working condi- 
tions, is to join with his fellow workers and have representative agents 
to take care of common interests and problems. Such representatives 
would act as counsel and executives for the group. The contract under 
which each worked or was employed would then become a joint agree- 
ment, negotiated by representatives of workers with the representa- 
tives of management. When the contract under which workers are 
hired contains terms which workers consider fair, then the workers 
have achieved a new status which permits them choice—or freedom. 

Organizations which make possible joint negotiation and coopera- 
tion in working out problems growing out of production, is the only 
way to lift work relationships from a conflict basis. If representatives 
of workers cannot talk over difficulties with management and reach 
an agreement, then the only way workers can get consideration for the 
things they believe to be wrong is to use force. Organization and joint 
deliberation substitute facts for fists. Organization with recognized 
and accepted functions makes possible constructive relationships be- 
tween groups, and provides for the adjustment of difficulties that other- 
wise would develop into group conflicts. 

Employers who want to keep their unrestricted control over 
wages and working conditions try to make the world believe that if 
their workers had power and choice that workers’ domination would 
replace employers’ domination. This is a radical proposal that unions 
have steadfastly opposed. Our constructive union movement has rec- 
ognized the functions and responsibilities of management and makes 
the reasonable counter-proposal that the functions and responsibilities 
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of Labor be recognized by employers so that there may be opportunity 
for cooperation upon matters of joint interest. Equality is the only 
basis upon which there can be cooperation. Upon any other basis the 
stronger member dominates. 

The efforts of workers to achieve the status of collective bargain- 
ing and cooperation through unions of their own choosing became of 
primary concern to the nation when we undertook through the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to establish a balanced industrial economy. The 
National Recovery Act with even-handed justice and with regard for 
that balance that would provide consuming power equal to output, 
proposed self-government in industry through trade associations and 
unions by setting up codes and the administrative machinery necessary. 

Some employers are willing to wreck this effort for recovery and 
for balanced economy in order to retain the right to control distribution 
of returns from sale of products or services. Why? Because if 
workers are denied a right to press their claims, more can go into 
profits, high salaries for executives, extra dividends, et cetera. 

Progress for wage-earners, small salaried persons, and sustained 
economic prosperity turn upon this struggle of wage-earners for the 
right to organize in unions of their own choosing. 


The Fundamental The experience of the past few months under the 
Step National Recovery Administration makes plain 

that political agencies are not a substitute for 
economic organization mobilizing and directing economic power. Eco- 
nomic organizations, the labor union, and the trade association are 
necessary in the operation of the Recovery Administration. They are 
necessary to put into common practice the spirit and purpose of part- 
nership which the Recovery Act assumed as the cornerstone of its 
procedure. 

The National Recovery Act states that wage-earners have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively, but law and the Adminis- 
tration depend upon the workers to achieve their rights by their own 
initiative. Wage-earners must have the courage and the intelligence 
to join with their fellow workers for the business of planning and pro- 
moting their best interests. When organized, the union can develop, 
or compel, if necessary, the practice of conferences between employees 
and employers for discussion and decision upon problems concerned 
with work relationships. When the practice of joint conference is 
established, joint agreements follow as the second step. 

When employers stubbornly refuse to recognize a union or to 
confer with the chosen representatives of workers, the law cannot 
force them to do something which implies volition. It can only punish 
them for non-compliance. However, a union by force and strikes, 
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when intelligent persuasion fails, can compel employers to meet rep- 
resentatives chosen by his employees and discuss issues until an agree- 
ment is reached. 

Though the government may set up agencies for hearing disputes 
and grievances, and these agencies may hand down decisions that help 
in meeting our problems, they are but an indirect substitute for joint 
deliberation of the two groups directly concerned and purposeful dis- 
cussion that feels its way to mutual agreement. 

The fundamental step in advancing the welfare and best interests 
of wage-earners is organization in unions under their own control. 
Then the group of wage-earners is in a position to gather the facts 
bearing on their problems, decide upon a program in the light of these 
facts and thus develop a strategy of action. There is involved the 
development of a folk-movement which shall be guided by experience 
and accumulated information and which shall constantly make adjust- 
ments to meet changes and new situations. This is an agency which 
has primary power and authority. It can benefit by cooperation with 
governmental agencies. 

Our first and our continuous concern in operating under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act is to strengthen union organizations and to organ- 
ize the unorganized. 

Every union member and every union organization is urged to 


keep in mind that extension and advancement of the union is the first 
step in wage-earner’s welfare. Keep organization campaigns steadily 
in progress. 





SOME INSISTENT PROBLEMS IN WAGES 
AND HOURS* 


WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 


E ARE engaged these days 

in a gigantic stock-taking 

enterprise — in examining 
the progress we have made in our 
vast experiment in industrial govern- 
ment. 

The matter may be put thus: Last 
June we adopted a new constitution 
of industrial government — the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Then, 
by somewhat startling processes of 
law-making, we begun to pass hun- 
dreds of industrial laws—the codes of 
fair competition. Now, the emphasis 
is gradually shifting to administra- 
tion, compliance, and attempted en- 
forcement. With these drastic 
changes happening, within a few short 
months, we do well to pause a mo- 
ment; to inquire whether our move- 
ments thus far have been blessed with 
a sense of direction; to attempt to 
peer ahead, at least for the next few 
steps, into the mists of uncertainty 
that beset us. 

This, however, is not the occasion 
appropriate for me to attempt an 
evaluation of the objectives of the 
new constitution of industrial govern- 
ment, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Whatever the verdict of 
history may be concerning its funda- 
mental wisdom or unwisdom, my 
present task is not one of either ap- 
proving or condemning its objectives; 


*Address delivered at Group Conference of 
Code Authorities, Auditorium, Department of 
Commerce, March 5, 1934. 
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rather it is one of inquiring to what 
extent those objectives have been at- 
tained and how they may be more 
fully attained in the future. When I 
say this, I am not attempting to evade 
issues which I realize are vital; I am 
simply explaining that I must tonight 
operate within the time limits of this 
evening’s discussion and within the 
general framework of the week’s 
program. 

I do not meet with you tonight as 
an advocate of a particular group. 
My function tonight is one of raising 
problems for your consideration— 
one of indicating some of the out- 
standing issues that may appropri- 
ately receive your attention in the 
week’s deliberations. I have promised 
myself that upon another occasion I 
shall voice my own beliefs—but not 
tonight ; unless indeed I cannot escape 
doing so by process of implication. 

Of the many issues that will con- 
front you this week, none will be more 
pressing than that of increased em- 
ployment. This was and is one of the 
clear objectives of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the codes. Work was 
to be spread by reductions in hours; 
the purchasing power of the consum- 
ing masses was to be increased; and 
business men were to find the needed 
funds, in part at least, by being per- 
mitted a relaxation of the anti-trust 
laws, so that they could eliminate 
some of the wastes and unnecessary 
costs of competition. 
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Everyone knows that these objec- 
tives have not yet been fully attained. 
Thus far, there has been only a mod- 
est increase of regular employment 
(not counting the relief employment 
figures) ; and it is a matter of opinion 
to what extent this modest increase 
has been due to the operations of 
NRA. Everyone knows, too, that the 
enlargement of purchasing power has 
been far short of expectations; and, 
in particular, that prices have risen 
faster than wages. 

I refrain from statistical calcula- 
tions with respect to this situation. 
Why should we tonight quibble over 
exactly how many millions are in need 
of work? We all know that they are 
too many. Why should we attempt to 
calculate precisely the index numbers 
of rising prices in relationship to 
wages? The facts are clear and in- 
escapable. They are so clear and in- 
escapable that, even in advance of this 
week’s deliberations, General John- 
son has publicly announced the need 
of action to prevent price increases 
from outrunning wage increases. He 
has said, too, that there must be fur- 
ther reductions in work hours, and 
further increases in hourly wages. 
The President said this morning: 
“All the information I receive leads 
me to the inescapable conclusion that 
we must now consider immediate co- 
operation to secure increase in wages 
and shortening of hours.” 

The problem before you is how 
shall we cope with the facts? What 
practical steps shall be taken to 
shorten hours and to increase purchas- 
ing power? 

Let me break this general question 
down into a series of detailed ques- 
tions. 


When the codes were originally 
formed, were the hours set sufficiently 
low even in the light of facts then 
known and presented? In the impend- 
ing revision of the codes, will you 
courageously reduce hours to the 
general level that will result in work 
for all? 

Whatever may be decided as the 
general level at which hours should be 
set, what will you do with the numer- 
ous classes of workers now exempted 
from hour restrictions in the codes? 
What will you do with those provi- 
sions which permit an averaging of 
hours over extended periods—pro- 
visions which have so largely defeated 
spreading the work? Is it not clear 
that all such exempting and averag- 
ing provisions have in practice greatly 
weakened even the modest limitations 
of hours in the existing codes? Is it 
not clear that scores of these provi- 
sions have been so phrased that it be- 
came impossible to enforce compli- 
ance, if an employer did not choose 
to comply? In the forthcoming revi- 
sion of the codes, will you strike out 
such provisions? If you do not strike 
them, will you simplify them and 
make them really enforceable? 

And what shall we say of the execu- 
tive orders, administrative stays, and 
individual exceptions that have been 
another potent means of extending 
hours beyond the levels originally 
contemplated in the codes? Will these 
industries that aspire to be self-gov- 
erning take the steps necessary to pre- 
vent their minorities from defeating 
the purposes of the codes by securing 
exceptional treatment? 

And what of the almost innumer- 
able differentials set up in connection 
with minimum wages—differentials 
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between the North and South, dif- 
erentials among communities of vary- 
ing size, differentials according to 
race and color, differentials according 
to sex, differentials according to ex- 
perience and training? Everyone 
knows that as they now stand, these 
differentials are haphazard, some- 
times conflicting, and always difficult 
from the point of view of securing 
compliance. In the impending revision 
of the codes, will this problem be 
thought through with all its implica- 
tions not only for the present but also 
for the future? Willthere-thinkingbe 
in terms of dependable data gathered 
from the actual practices and ex- 
periences of the various industries? 
Has not the time arrived for dealing 
with these differentials in terms of 
business statesmanship and long-run 
social development, rather than in 
terms of snap judgment and a continu- 
ance of standards set by historical 
accident ? 

Very often, the method of intro- 
ducing reforms is as important as the 
reforms themselves. In attempting to 
bring about a more wholesome situ- 
ation in hours and wages, will you use 
methods more effective for the secur- 
ing and maintaining of industrial 
peace than were used when the codes 
were originally formed? Is it the part 
of wisdom to proceed without full 
participation by labor in your discus- 
sions? When the codes were formed,. 
with but a few exceptions labor was. 
excluded from the preliminary dis-| 
cussions and also from the post-hear- 
ing negotiations. Its voice was heard) 
only at the public meetings and then| 
heeded only to such extent as ad- 
ministrators drawn primarily from 
industrial pursuits chose to heed it. 
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Have such procedures actually 
worked well? Have they promoted 
harmony and united action? Will 
more effective procedures be utilized 
in the future? Will you rise to the 
ideal that breathes in every page of 
the Industrial Recovery Act, an ideal 
of true collective bargaining designed 
to foster recovery and _ industrial 
peace? 

Thus far, my discussion of wages 
under the codes has been confined to 
the minimum wages falling to the lot 
of the unskilled worker. I turn now to 
wages for the semi-skilled and the 
skilled personnel. In only a few codes 
were wage rates above the minimum 
—wages in the higher brackets— 
specifically set forth. In nearly all 
codes the provision made for these 
wages in the higher brackets is some 
type of “equitable adjustment.” 

As one glances through these pro- 
visions for the adjustment of wages 
for semi-skilled and skilled workers, 
it is almost impossible to believe the 
evidence of one’s own eyes. Let me 
cite just a few of the phrases more 
frequentlyused. Sometimesitismerely 
said that there shall be an “equitable 
adjustment” of these wages in the 
higher brackets. Variations of such 
phraseology are: “as far as practi- 
cable,” “in the light of all the circum- 
stances,’ “an equitable adjustment 
upward,” “an equitable adjustment 
of differentials” for higher wages, 
“the maintenance of differentials ex- 
isting now” above minimum rates, 
“no decrease of differentials,” “main- 
taining of differentials of specified 
date,” “maintaining of differentials 
by equitable adjustment,” “an in- 
crease in fair ratio to the increase in 
minimum wages,” “no reduction not- 
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withstanding the reduction in hours,” 
“no decrease of weekly rate,” and 
wage increases in some type of per- 
centage relationship to the reduction 
of hours. 

Which of these provisions have 
any definite meaning? It goes without 
saying that the ones which are mean- 
ingless cannot possibly be complied 
with. I venture that you will be sur- 
prised to see how many have no defi- 
nite meaning. 

What ones of them which have 
some meaning are yet so vague and 
equivocal that it is impossible to se- 
cure compliance from an employer 
who wills. not to comply? 

Even when the provisions have 
definite meaning and even when com- 
pliance is desired, is the current sys- 
tem of securing reports concerning 
hours and wages in the various 
plants sufficiently definite to enable 
the administration to judge whether 
compliance is being secured? Have 
you ever examined these reports that 
flow in from the industries? Can you 
credit the fact that some are mean- 
ingless, others are self-contradictory, 
and others are statistically impos- 
sible? Will you face the plain neces- 
sity of securing a competent system of 
information and reporting? 

What shall be done about the now 
admitted fact that through changes 
in piece rates, through an increased 
stretch-out, and through reclassifica- 
tions of the more skilled occupations, 
the wages in the higher brackets have 
in thousands of plants steadily 
drifted toward the minimum wages 
specified in the code? 

Can there be any doubt that unless 
competing plants are brought to a 
decent equality of wage conditions, 


all your plans for fair trade practices 
must end in futility? Can there be 
any doubt that this device of “equi- 
table adjustment” of wages in the 
higher brackets, if persisted in, spells 
your own business destruction? 

Do you see that there is but one 
course of action that will bring about 
this decent equality of wage condi- 
tions—a course of action that as- 
sembles the facts concerning wage 
rates and then moves on to true col- 
lective bargaining on the basis of 
known, trustworthy facts? Do you 
see, that if labor and employers sit 
down together and make such a col- 
lective bargain, compliance is almost 
automatically secured? 

Until this problem of wages in the 
higher brackets is solved in a states- 
manlike way, what hope have we of 
maintaining industrial peace? What 
hope have we of securing the in- 
creased purchasing power that is re- 
garded as one of the fundamental 
objectives of the Recovery Act? 

Let me next examine in more de- 
tail the status of collective bargain- 
ing under the Recovery Act and its 
current administration. 

In Section 7 (b), the President is 
given the definite duty to afford every 
practicable opportunity to employers 
and employees to establish by collec- 
tive bargaining standards of hours, 
wages, and other conditions of em- 
ployment—all this is not only in 
terms of minimum standards but also 
with differentiations made for experi- 
ence and skill. 

Has this plain mandate resulted in 
an expansion of collective bargain- 
ing? Let us see? What are the facts? 

First, the setting of minimum 
wages and maximum hours for an 
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entire industry was taken over by the 
process’ of code formation; and, in 
this process, labor was practically ex- 
cluded, except for briefs read at for- 
mal public hearings. Here, then is a 
large area in which collective bar- 
gaining was close to the vanishing 
point. 

Second, as we have just seen, the 
adjustment of wages in the higher 
brackets was handled by vague and 
frequently unenforceable provisions 
that spoke of “equitable adjust- 
ments” above the minimum. While 
there was nothing in the law or in 
the codes that prevented collective 
bargaining in this area, the fact re- 
mains that thousands of employers 
have chosen to interpret this situ- 
ation as giving them substantial con- 
trol of wages above the minimum. 

Third, although the law explicitly 
gives to labor the right to bargain 
through representatives of its own 
choosing, thousands of employers 
have applied to this provision weasel- 
worded interpretations that they 
might bargain and bargain and bar- 
gain and yet never reach an agree- 
ment. The words of the law were 
obeyed but not the spirit. 

Such have been some of the ten- 
dencies of collective bargaining 
under the Recovery Act. This is the 
more regrettable in that it would 
have been quite easy to arrange for 
true collective bargaining. All that 
would have been necessary would 
have been the insertion, in all codes, 
of these simple provisions: 

1. Within sixty days of the ap- 
proval of this code, the code author- 
ity shall in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service 
present to the administrator, for ap- 
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proval, classifications and definitions 
covering all types of employment in 
this industry. 

2. The code authority shall collect 
from each member of the industry 
exact and detailed information con- 
cerning rates of pay in his plant for 
each classification of employees. 

3. In the light of this classification 
of occupations and this precise in- 
formation concerning wage payments, 
it shall be the duty of the code 
authority to facilitate collective bar- 
gaining with respect to rates of pay 
for all occupations receiving more 
than the minimum. 

4. It shall be the duty of the ad- 
ministrator to set up, in this industry, 
a joint board of industrial relations 
to serve as an agency of mediation 
or conciliation; and, with the consent 
of all parties, as an agency of arbi- 
tration. Under appropriate circum- 
stances, the administrator shall be 
empowered to designate for this 
function such a board now operating 
in a related industry. 

If these provisions, or their equiv- 
alents, had been put in each code of 
fair competition, it would have been 
possible to have reached harmonious 
adjustments of wages in the higher 
brackets; to have made sensible 
differentials whether between dis- 
tricts or localities or classes of work- 
ers; to have arranged for reasonable 
and fair competitive conditions in 
wage payment as among the various 
plants of an industry; in general, to 
have provided for an orderly and 
fair adjustment of all controversial 
issues—fair in terms of the needs of 
the whole industry and also in terms 
of the competitive conditions of its 
various members. 
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All this, however, plain and 
straightforward as it is, was not 
done. Will you in your deliberations 
this week solve the situation here 
involved? | 

And now let me turn more par- 
ticularly to compliance. General 
Johnson in his recent public state- 
ments has emphasized the necessity 
of increased compliance. This is as 
it should be. With the best of inten- 
tions on the part of the Administra- 
tion, there has been a woeful lack of 
compliance with some of the provi- 
sions of the codes. For one thing, the 
equivocal character of many of the 
provisions made compliance difficult, 
if not impossible. For another thing, 
the reports flowing in from industry 
are frequently so inadequate that no 
one can tell whether compliance is 
being secured. Then too, there has 
been and still is some question con- 
cerning the enforceability of certain 
matters. Add to these facts the 
further fact that the compliance ma- 
chinery is only now really getting 
under way, and the whole situation 
becomes understandable, even if not 
excusable. Let us hope that the new 
compliance system sketched in NRA 
Bulletin 7 will become more and 
more effective with the passage of 
time. 

I must, however, at this time single 
out one aspect of compliance for 
especial consideration. I refer to com- 
pliance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Recovery Act, pro- 
visions which are repeated in every 
code. These give to employees the 
right to organize and to be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers in such organiza- 
tion. They further provide that no 
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one shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, or- 
ganizing, or assisting a labor organ- 
ization of his own choosing — the 
“free choice” which the President 
emphasized this morning. 

It is a matter of common observa- 
tion, a matter abundantly evidenced 
at last week’s public hearings, a mat- 
ter well within the experience of 
every organizer in the labor move- 
ment, a matter conceded in the recent 
public statements by General John- 
son and by the recent Presidential 
order strengthening the National 
Labor Board, that these provisions 
have not been complied with, and 
are not being compiled with. 

I shall not enter upon any argu- 
ment in defense of these rights. I 
shall simply point out that the 
gravity of this issue cannot be over- 
estimated. We stand tonight at the 
crossing of the roads. Stimulated by 
the Recovery Act, organized labor 
has increased its membership by 
many hundreds of thousands. So also, 
practically compelled by the Act, em- 
ployers have organized; and many of 
them have used the situation as the 
occasion of forming company unions. 

What is to come of all this? Shall 
we move forward to true cooperation 
between workers and employers? Or 
are we at the beginning of a time of 
bitter struggle? In the past, labor 
disputes have been primarily over the 
right to organize. With that right 
conceded by law and with that right 
enforced by the code authorities and 
the Administration, the differences of 
the future would be the much milder 
differences over wages, hours, and 
working conditions, If now a con- 
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siderable number of employers try 
to prevent organization in independ- 
ent unions; if they try to confine 
negotiations concerning wages, hours, 
and working conditions to the repre- 
sentatives of their company unions, 
there is no possible doubt that we 
face an era of grave unrest and labor 
warfare. If, on the other hand, the 
constructive leadership among the 
employers—and there is plenty of 
this constructive leadership—will sit 
down and reason together with the 
constructive leadership of the labor 
movement—and there is plenty of 
this too—it is entirely feasible to 
achieve the great objectives of the 
Recovery Act in a regime of peace 
and cooperation. 

Let me, in summary of these in- 
sistent problems which confront the 
code authorities in their deliberations 


this week, remind you that I have 


emphasized the following needs. 
First, the need of increased employ- 
ment; second, the need of increased 
purchasing power; third, the need of 
improvement in certain detailed pro- 
visions of the codes—among others 
the provisions dealing with excep- 
tions, with differentials and with 
wages in the higher brackets; fourth, 
the need of bringing about a more 
equitable competitive situation 
among industries and among the 
plants of a given industry; fifth, the 
need of the development of that col- 
lective bargaining which is one of the 
major objectives of the Recovery 
Act; sixth, the need of better com- 
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pliance, and especially of compliance 
with those provisions of the Act that 
are sometimes referred to as the 
Magna Carta of labor. 

If these needs and others like them 
are to be met, this can be done only 
through a more effective implementa- 
tion of the codes and their adminis- 
tration. They must be implemented 
so that they will really foster and 
promote collective bargaining. They 
must be provided with an informa- 
tion and reporting system that will 
yield detailed, dependable faets con- 
cerning industry as it is operating to- 
day. Without this information, there 
can be no sound judgment or con- 
structive planning. Again, as the Ad- 
ministrator has pointed out, it is es- 
sential that labor be given represen- 
tation on the code authorities as a 
means of facilitating cooperation, 
diminishing unrest, preventing con- 
troversy, and promoting that mutual 
understanding without which united 
action is impossible. So also, and 
again General Johnson has pointed 
this out, there should be set up in 
the major industries industrial rela- 
tions boards to adjust controversies 
over problems that may arise, to 
facilitate collective bargaining; and 
in other ways to promote the pur- 
poses of the Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

All these things can readily be 
done and they can be greatly facili- 
tated through your deliberations. 
Labor stands ready to cooperate in 
all constructive ways. 
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T IS often said that history re- 
| peats itself. In the great sweep 
of evolution from a condition in 
the Roman State of nine slaves for 
each free man, slavery having the spe- 
cific sanction of the religion of the 
time, to the condition in the American 
State with slavery legally abolished 
but still clinging in a sense to men 
doing physical labor we have an illus- 
tration of the truth of the above quo- 
tation. 

In that great sweep of time the 
struggle for equal freedom on the re- 
ligious plane was conducted by organ- 
izations based upon religious discon- 
tent. When after 16 centuries equal- 


ity before God on the religious plane 
was finally officially acknowledged the 
Christian aac of equal freedom 


was transferred to the political plane. 
The struggle was carried on by polit- 
ical organizations based upon polit- 
ical discontent and the purpose of the 
struggle was to bring about equal 
freedom in the state—equality before 
the law. This Christian principle of 
equal freedom met on the political 
plane the fiercely determined opposi- 
tion of the then governing class. The 
King, representing the governing 
class, would not accept even a petition 
no matter how humble it might be 
worded. There was to be no recog- 
nition so far as it could be prevented 
of the mercantile or working people 
within the state. They were to be 
governed but not to share in the gov- 
ernment. The third estate, taking 
England with its petitions and its 


parliamentary system as a model, de- 
termined to extend the parliamentary 
system to other countries, no doubt 
mainly because the English Parlia- 
ment had control of taxation and ap- 
propriation and, therefore, a basis for 
collective bargaining and also as the 
most effective appeal to those who 
were not recognized as part of the 
state. In his speech from the throne 
to Parliament, the King of England 
begins by saying—My lords and gen- 
tlemen—then describes the condition 
of the state in its foreign relations, in 
its domestic condition and then in- 
forms the lords and gentlemen that 
the Crown needs a certain amount of 
money with which to continue to carry 
on the government. The answer in 
one form or another is yet—we will 
furnish the needed supplies but before 
we do that we have certain grievances 
which we desire to have redressed. 
The Parliament begins by redressing 
the grievances and finishes by adopt- 
ing the budget. The stage is set for 
collective bargaining. If conditions 
are favorable and public opinion 
strong, there is a serious endeavor to 
redress grievances, after which the 
budget is voted and Parliament ad- 
journs. During the sitting of Parlia- 
ment collective bargaining went on 
and the strongest made progress. 
Country after country accepted the 
parliamentary system and step by step 
the power and influence of the un- 
recognized kept on growing, and with 
it grew the ideal of equal freedom in 
the state. The French Revolution 
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came and passed away. Barriers 
were built against the third estate by 
the Congress at Vienna. It took 
three revolutions of 1830, 1848 and 
1860 to tear those barriers down and 
to establish the frank recognition of 
the principle of equality before the 
law. The fundamental Christian 
principle of equal freedom was gradu- 
ally shifting from the political field to 
the field of industry and industrial 
organizations, based upon industrial 
discontent, were organized all over 
the western world with the latent or 
accepted purpose of extending the 
principle of equal freedom to in- 
dustry. 

The World War came and, as we 
all know, it resulted in depriving the 
old governing class of its power, to- 
gether with its transfer to the new 
governing class—the third estate— 
with us here in America known as big 
business. 

The King said, “I am the state.” 
The big business man says, “I am this 
business.”” The King says, “I will not 
accept petitions. I will grant no rec- 
ognition.” The big business man 
says, “I will accept no petitions. I 
will grant no recognition.” In the 
struggle for political equality, the 
King used all the means at his hand; 
amongst them were force, intrigue, 
and exile. Big business uses the 
threat of starvation—the use of in- 
junctions and the black list. The 
King says, “I will make the laws.” 
The big business man says, “I will 
make the rules.” The King says, “I 
will determine what your income shall 
be and I will look after my friends.” 
The business man says, “I will deter- 
mine what your wages shall be and I 
will take care of those who support 
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me.” The King says, “I will deter- 
mine who shall represent my people 
in Parliament.” The business man 
says, ‘I will choose the men to repre- 
sent my employes in any conferences 
which I choose to grant.” The King 
says, “I will redress your grievances 
according to what, in my judgment, is 
best for you.” The empleyer says, 
“T will listen to the grievances of my 
employes and do what, in my judg- 
ment, is best for them.” Parliament 
said, ‘““We will reduce the taxes and 
diminish the appropriation.” The 
workman says to the employer, “I 
will quit working and let your over- 
head go on and your machinery rust.” 
If the Parliament was strong, the 
King had to listen and compromise. 
If the workers were united, the em- 
ployers had to listen and compromise. 
It is true that members of Parliament 
sometimes suffered very severely be- 
cause of their independence. It is 
likewise true that amongst the work- 
ers are many who must suffer very 
severely in the loss of their little prop- 
erty on which they cannot pay install- 
ments, by being driven away from 
their friends, in the changing of their 
names and to some extent their ap- 
pearance in order to get some work to 
sustain life in themselves and, if pos- 
sible, in those dependent upon them. 
The victory on the political plane was 
won through courage, unity, endur- 
ance, and sacrifice. The struggle for 
equal freedom on the industrial plane 
can only be won in the same way. As 
to when, that is the question—How 
long, O Lord, how long? 

Into this jungle comes the ultra- 
revolutionists who have got a system 
ready-made, that only needs to be 
adopted and all the struggles will 
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cease because everybody will be equal. 
Under the principle of the funda- 
mental communists principle which is 
the oldest of all forms of government 
and which claims to bring to the world 
with one stroke that which the world 
has gradually been advancing to for 
nearly 2,000 years, we have some 
evidence of, at least in the early 
stages, what the promise amounts to. 
We have only to look to Russia with 
its absolute absence of freedom of 
any kind, not simply temporary, but 
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permanent. The prisoners at Sing 
Sing do a certain amount of work 
under orders. They are kept from 
temptation so far as the overseers can 
do it, and they are given enough food 
to maintain physical health, but who 
wants to go to Sing Sing. The only 
really apparent reason why somebody 
wants to go to Russia or bring Russia 
here is because he does not know as 
much about it as he knows about Sing 
Sing. But is it not rather remarkable 
how history seems to be repeating 
itself ? 


SAINT FRANCIS 


Saint Francis called to the birds, 
And they came from field and wood, 
And they harkened to his words. 


For the words he spoke were good. 
And all the feathered folk 
Fluttered about his hood. 


A great horned owl awoke, 
And drifted down from a tree, 
And blinked as St. Francis spoke: 


“ . .. The God of the land and sea, 
The God of the earth and sky, 


Is the God of you... 


and me. 


We cannot answer, ‘Why.’ 
There is no answer thereof; 
We can only live and die, 


But our God is a God of Love, 
And we are all in His care, 
The peregrine and the dove. 


Little Brothers of the Air, 
No sparrow falls to the ground, 
No feather swirls around, 

But the heart of our God is there.” 


Exror Kays Stonr. 
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Article IV 
ES om BRITAIN was the first 


great industrial nation to estab- 

lish a compulsory system of un- 
employment insurance. Before 1911 
certain British trade unions devel- 
oped the principle of voluntary insur- 
ance, but benefit payments were in- 
adequate for the maintenance of the 
unemployed during long periods of 
unemployment. They were designed 
rather to tide the workers over pe- 
riods of temporary unemployment 
and make it unnecessary for them to 
apply to the Poor Law Authorities for 
home relief. Such schemes embraced 
about 1,500,000 of the 2,500,000 
trade unionists of the country, and 
represented a very small part of the 
total working population. 

Since these voluntary schemes of 
unemployment insurance and relief 
failed to meet the unemployment re- 
lief situation, Parliament appointed 
a Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws in 1905 to study the problem 
and recommend legislation. After 
four years of intensive study it recom- 
mended the establishment of a na- 
tional system of employment ex- 
changes and a limited system of unem- 
ployment insurance. The insurance 
act went into effect in 1911 and pro- 
vided that all manual workers six- 
teen years of age and over in the build- 
ing, shipbuilding, mechanical engi- 
neering, iron founding, construction 
of vehicles, and saw-milling industries 


were entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits. About 2,500,000 workers came 
within the scope of the law. 

After a waiting period of one week 
the unemployed worker received a 
weekly benefit of seven shillings 
($1.68). He was entitled to re- 
ceive one week’s benefit for every five 
weeks’ contributions to the fund, but 
not for more than fifteen weeks 
within the insurance year. Minors 
between the ages of sixteen and eight- 
een years received half the benefit 
rate. No distinction was made be- 
tween men and women since practi- 
cally no women were employed at that 
time in the insured trades. 

In order to establish his right to 
benefits, the worker had to prove that 
he had been employed in an insured 
trade for at least twenty-six weeks 
within the preceding five years; that 
he had been continually unemployed 
since the date of his application; that 
he was capable of working but unable 
to obtain suitable employment; and 
that he had not exhausted his right to 
benefits. The worker was not per- 
mitted to receive benefits if he had 
lost his job through a trade dispute, 
or through his own misconduct, or by 
voluntarily leaving his job without 
cause, or if he was in receipt of health 
insurance. 


1 There are 12 pence in a shilling and 24 shil- 
lings in a pound. All conversions of pence and 
shillings into dollars are at the old par of ex- 
change, $4.8665 to the pound. 
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The law also provided that any 
worker who had reached the age of 
sixty and had paid at least five hun- 
dred weekly contributions was en- 
titled to a refund of such an amount 
as remained in excess of benefits paid 
to him with interest at two and one- 
half per cent annually. 

The insurance fund was established 
by contributions from employers, em- 
ployees, and the government. Work- 
ers over eighteen years of age con- 
tributed five cents a week, and those 
under eighteen, two cents each. The 
government contributed an amount 
equal to one-half of the joint contribu- 
tions of employers and employees, as 
well as the cost of administration in 
excess of ten per cent of the income 
of the insurance fund. 

While it was believed that these 
contributions based on trade union 
experience would be adequate to make 
the unemployment fund self-support- 
ing, nevertheless, it was provided that 
the fund could borrow a maximum of 
$14,000,000 from the National 
Treasury in case of emergency. 

The management of the insurance 
scheme was entrusted to the Board of 
Trade until 1917, then to the Minis- 
try of Labor thereafter. The labor 
employment exchanges were also 
managed by the Ministry of Labor. 
Divisional employment offices were 
established in the most important in- 
dustrial centers and from them hun- 
dreds of local exchanges were super- 
vised. When the question arose as to 
the worker’s claim for benefit, an in- 
surance officer of the government 
made the decision and if the decision 
favored the worker, it was final, but 
if it was against him, an appeal could 
be taken to a Court of Referees com- 


posed of representatives of employ- 
ers, employees and the government. 

Unemployment insurance books 
were issued to each member of an in- 
sured trade and deposited with the 
employer during the period of em- 
ployment. Employers were then re- 
quired to purchase government 
stamps equal in amount to the com- 
bined contributions of themselves and 
their employees and affix them to the 
unemployment books. Employee 
contributions were then deducted each 
week from the pay of the workers. 
The books were returned to the work- 
ers when they left the service of their 
employers, and if they wished to ap- 
ply for insurance they deposited:them 
with the labor exchange and reported 
for registration daily. 

The scheme functioned efficiently 
and remained upon a sound financial 
basis until the war period, when the 
necessity of increasing the coverage 
forced it off of the actuarial basis. 
In 1916 the system was extended to 
cover munition, metal, chemicals, 
leather and rubber workers, which 
brought the total number to 4,000,- 
000. Over twenty-five per cent of the 
additional coverage were women 
workers of whom one-third were in 
munition plants and other war indus- 
tries. Again in 1918 the so-called 
out-of-work donation scheme was 
launched to cover ex-service men un- 
able to find jobs during the first year 
of demobilization. This addition, 
with other minor ones, so broadened 
the coverage of the whole scheme that 
the actuarial principle of insurance 
faded out of the picture for a time. 
However, the ex-service men’s dona- 
tions were discontinued in March, 
1921. 
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THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 


The post-war extension of the Brit- 
ish unemployment insurance system 
began with the Act of 1920. It cov- 
ered some 11,100,000 persons and 
brought in non-manual workers for 
the first time, whose incomes were be- 
low £250 ($1,217.00). This limita- 
tion proceeded on the assumption that 
manual workers need the protection 
of the state more than non-manual 
workers, since no limit was placed on 
the income of the manual workers. 

Benefits were increased from seven 
($1.68) to fifteen shillings ($3.60) 
for men and from seven to twelve 
shillings ($2.88) for women, The 
waiting period was reduced from six 
to three days, and benefits still could 
be drawn for a maximum of fifteen 
weeks in a year, but, in the ratio of 
one week of benefit to each six weeks 
of contribution instead of five. The 
conditions affecting benefits and dis- 
qualifications remained substantially 
the same as under the rgrt Act. 

While the Act of 1920 repealed 
many provisions of the previous laws, 
it retained the principle of limited 
liability under which a definite rela- 
tion was established between contrib- 
utions and benefits. This relationship 
contained three elements: (1) A pre- 
requisite of twelve contributions be- 
fore eligibility for benefit was estab- 
lished; (2) A limit of fifteen weeks 
(later twenty-six weeks’) benefit in 
an insurance year; and (3) The re- 
striction of benefits to one week of 
benefit for every six weekly contribu- 
tions. 

The provision in the earlier legis- 
lation, that at the age of sixty work- 
ers who had contributed regularly 
should receive a refund equal to the 
difference between their life contribu- 
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tions and the benefits paid them, to- 
gether with compound interest, was 
retained. However, this provision 
was withdrawn in 1924 because of its 
increasing expense and the desire of 
the authorities to force the more 
prosperous to share their good for- 
tune with others. 

The 1920 law permitted an indus- 
try to set up its own scheme outside 
of the State plan provided benefit pay- 
ments were no less than the regular 
state benefits. Only two industries, 
the commercial insurance and banking 
businesses, managed to set up their 
own insurance schemes before the 
privilege was suspended a year later. 

The year 1924 was another mile- 
stone in the legislative progress of 
the British scheme. In the first place 
the Act abolished the principle of 
ministerial discretion in connection 
with the grant of the “uncovented” or 
“extended” benefit and made it a 
right. This benefit was designed in 
1921 to assist large numbers of un- 
employed workers, who were ineligi- 
ble for standard benefits at that time. 
It-was a direct charge on the National 
Treasury and was called the “dole.” 
After 1928 this benefit was called the 
“transitional” benefit. 

The Act also increased the benefit 
rates for both adults and dependent 
children. It introduced the require- 
ment that all workers claiming bene- 
fits under the insurance law must 
prove that they were “genuinely 
seeking work,” that is, doing every- 
thing in their power to find work, and 
it afirmed what subsequently became 
known as the principle of “equal 
thirds” which meant that the govern- 
ment contributions would be one-half 
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of the aggregate contributions of em- 
ployers and employees. 

In 1926 government authorities 
had reasons to believe that the em- 
ployment situation was gradually im- 
proving and that the time had come 
to overhaul the unemployment insur- 
ance system with a view to placing it 
again on an actuarial basis. Unem- 
ployment dropped to nine and two- 
tenths per cent in 1924; eleven and 
nine-tenths per cent in 1925; and then 
to eight and six-tenths per cent in 
May, 1927. In view of this improved 
outlook, Parliament accepted most of 
the recommendations of the Blanes- 
burgh Report and incorporated them 
in the Act of 1927. This Act intro- 
duced the conception of a period of 
transition between the existing scheme 
with its “extended” benefit to one 
under which benefit would be paid 
only to insurance claimants who had 
paid the full thirty contributions in 
the previous two years. During the 
“transitional” period, however, bene- 
fits were to be payable on a much 
less strict contributive requirement, 
namely, that the insurance claimant 
must have paid eight contributions in 
the previous two years or thirty at 
any time. Benefits could not be 
drawn indiscriminately, however, by 
anyone who could satisfy this easier 
qualifying condition. Applicants had 
to prove to the satisfaction of the in- 
surance officers that their normal 
livelihood depended upon employ- 
ment in an insured trade. Sev- 
eral other important administrative 
changes were also included in the law. 

While the Blanesburgh Committee 
placed great emphasis upon the “gen- 
uinely seeking work’’ clause in the 
Act, the authorities experienced great 
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difficulty in administering the prin- 
ciple involved, because of such wide- 
spread unemployment: When jobs 
were so scarce that dozens of men 
would apply to an employer on the 
faintest rumor of an opening, it be- 
came impossible to the authorities to 
really judge the efforts of an unem- 
ployed worker to secure employment. 
The question was more psychological 
in nature than objective. 

Because of increasing friction and 
criticism in the administration of the 
claims for benefits under the 1927 
Law, Parliament set up the Sir 
Harold Morris Committee in July, 
1929, to make recommendations for 
improvements in the unemployment 
insurance scheme. This Committee 
reported in October, 1929, and its 
recommendations were incorporated 
in the Act of 1930. Some of the im- 
portant changes made by this Act 
were: It abolished the “genuinely 
seek work” condition and substituted 
for it a disqualification clause more 
objective in nature; it abolished the 
special condition, applicable during 
the transitional period, to the effect 
that the claimant must show that he 
had had a reasonable period of in- 
surable employment in the last two 
years; it took away the power to dis- 
allow a claim, except in cases of trade 
disputes, from the insurance officers 
and gave it to the Court of Referees 
composed of representatives of labor, 
capital and the government; and it 
transferred the cost of transitional 
benefit from the unemployment insur- 
ance fund to the government’s treas- 
ury department. 

While the above legislation was to 
remain in effect until June 30, 1933, 
the financial status of the insurance 
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fund and employment conditions be- 
came so serious in the early part of 
1931 that it was deemed wise to ap- 
point another Royal Commission on 
unemployment insurance to make 
recommendations in accordance with 
changed conditions. As a result of 
preliminary recommendations of a 
majority of the Commission two Na- 
tional Economy Orders were issued 
in 1931 which changed the rates of 
weekly contributions and benefits; 
limited insurance benefits to twenty- 
six weeks in any twelve months’ pe- 
riod; abolished the principle of transi- 
tional benefits and substituted there- 
for “transitional payments” which 
are subject to the so-called “means 
test” or test of needs; and provided 
for additional government loans to 
the insurance fund. 

Now that a short history of British 
unemployment insurance legislation 
has been completed, the remainder of 
the chapter will describe briefly pres- 
ent insurance arrangements. Nearly 
all wage-earners between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five earning less than 
£250 ($1,217.00) a year are covered. 
The only people within these age 
limits not covered are agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, casual 
workers, and home workers in the ab- 
sence of any contract of employment. 
The young and aged workers are also 
excluded from the unemployment in- 
surance system, but the latter on 
reaching the age of sixty-five are en- 
titled to an old-age pension of ten 
shillings a week, regardless of his or 
her financial circumstances. If the 
aged worker continues in employ- 
ment, he receives no unemployment 
benefits and makes no more contribu- 
tions to the fund. The law requires 
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his employer, however, to continue 
contributions as a safeguard against 
his encouragement to employ an ex- 
empt person rather than one who is 
fully insured. 

Boys and girls do not become in- 
surable under the scheme until they 
first obtain insurable employment 
after reaching the age of fifteen. Since 
the statutory school leaving age is 
fourteen years, a gap of one year re- 
mains between leaving school and 
entry into the insurance scheme. This 
situation has resulted in considerable 
discussion in ways and means of clos- 
ing the gap. 

In order to keep the coverage of 
the insurance scheme within certain 
limits, workers in various public util- 
ity industries, principally the rail- 
roads, are permitted to remain out- 
side the scheme provided they have 
paid contributions for three years and 
are classed as “permanent” workers 
by their employers. However, the 
exclusion of such workers with a low 
rate of unemployment is criticized on 
the ground that it removes many of 
the best risks and leaves the remain- 
der to protect themselves against 
their own higher rate of unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless, with these stead- 
ier occupations excluded more than 
forty per cent of the 12,500,000 in- 
sured workers never draw unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

From the beginning there has been 
no differentiation in the rates of con- 
tributions or benefits as between one 
industry and another, or as between 
individuals of the same age and sex. 
The British have been guided by the 
principle that, so far as it is practica- 
ble with flat rates, contributions and 
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benefits should be adjusted in accord- 
ance with the broad differences of 
wage-earning capacity. The applica- 
tion of this principle does not permit 
an undue burden to be placed upon 
relatively small earnings, and at the 
same time does not fix the benefit high 
enough to encourage workers to pre- 
fer insurance benefits to employment. 


The classes of employed workers 
and their rates of contributions are 
shown in the table below: 


weekly 
contribution 

weekly 
contribution 


Class of 
employed 
workers 


Employer's 
Employed 
person’s weekly 
contribution 
Government's 
Exempt 
person’s weekly 
contribution 


Men, aged 21 
and under 65 
Women, aged 
21 and un- 
18¢ 
Young 
aged 18, 19, 
and 20.... 18¢ 138¢ 
Young women, 
aged 18, 19, 
and 20 .... 16¢ 16¢ 
Boys, aged 16 
and 17 .... 10¢ 10¢ 
Girls, aged 16 
and 17 .... 9¢ 9¢ 9¢ 9¢ 


It is evident from the figures pre- 
sented in the above table that, while 
contributions rates are different for 
each class or workers, the three par- 
ties in industry contribute a like 
amount to the insurance fund. For 
adult men contributions of twenty 
cents are made by employers, em- 
ployees and the government each 
week. For girls sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age contributions of nine 
cents are made by all of the parties to 
industry each week. 
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The rates of benefit are also impor- 
tant and are shown in the table be- 
low: 


Weekly Rates of State Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1933 


aged 18, 19, 20 
Young women, 
aged 18, 19, 20 


Men Women Boys 
$3.66 $3.24 $1.44 


Lf 
o Young men, 
= 


Dependent 
wife or husband 


Each child 
at school 


$1.32 $1.08 


vA 
ee 
N=) 
LS) 


$0.48 


Several of the classifications shown 
in this table were added in the post- 
war period. In 1921 provision was 
made for dependent wife or husband 
and children. In 1927 a new male 
classification was made comprising 
boys under sixteen years of age, young 
men between eighteen and twenty 
years and men adults over twenty 
years of age. Finally in 1930 girls 
and boys fifteen and seventeen years 
of age were added to the classifica- 
tion and a rate of benefit assigned. 
At present there are eight classes of 
workers and two classes of depend- 
ents arranged for in the payment of 
benefits. The process of breaking 
down the age classification of the 
working population has tended to re- 
duce benefit payments and at the same 
time establish a “payment according 
to need” basis for insurance pay- 
ments. 
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At any one time there are many un- 
employed workmen presumably cov- 
ered by the insurance scheme who do 
not receive benefits. This is true be- 
cause of the limitations established 
by the insurance system itself. In 
the first place the payment of stand- 
ard benefits is conditional upon thirty 
weekly contributions having been 
paid during the preceding two years. 
Secondly, benefits are payable only 
for a maximum of twenty-six weeks 
during the year after a waiting pe- 
riod of one week; and, thirdly, on the 
expiration of this period, or in the 
event of the thirty contributions re- 
quirement not having been complied 
with, “transitional” benefits are pay- 
able at the expense of the govern- 
ment, provided at least eight contrib- 
utions have been paid during the pre- 
ceding two years, or thirty at any 
time. 

Between 1920 and 1933 the pro- 
portion of the insured population who 
were unemployed has varied from a 
low of eight and five-tenths per cent 
in 1927 to a high of twenty-three per 
cent in 1931. The average for the 
whole period was near twelve and 
five-tenths per cent, or about 1,500,- 
000 workers. Sixty to seventy per 
cent of the insured workers have 
qualified for standard benefits in the 
past and forty per cent have failed 
to fulfill the requirements, and are 
thus dependent upon transitional 
benefits or upon their own resources 
with poor law relief as the final alter- 
native. 

Transitional benefit payments cost 
the British government about £30,- 
000,000 in 1931-1932. The need for 
additional funds became so great in 
1931 that the government increased 
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the borrowing capacity of the insur- 
ance fund to £115,000,000. How- 
ever, the borrowing limit of the fund 
was again reached in the early part 
of 1932, and, while government offi- 
cials are striving desperately to cur- 
tail a further increase, their ability 
to do so depends upon the general 
employment situation. 

The British unemployment insur- 
ance system was from the beginning 
tied up closely with the employment 
exchanges. When the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws examined 
the problems relating to the relief of 
distress from unemployment, they 
found no machinery for assisting the 
mobility of labor or for the collec- 
tion of accurate data on unemploy- 
ment. They accordingly recom- 
mended the establishment of a Na- 
tional system of employment ex- 
changes as a preliminary step to un- 
employemnt insurance. 

Between 1911 and 1916 unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment ex- 
change services were administered di- 
rectly by the Board of Trade through 
a single department. The staff of the 
labor exchange was equally available 
for both services. However, the 
machinery for deciding questions that 
arose out of claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit was located at the 
seven Divisional Offices and the local 
exchange offices performed limited 
routine insurance duties only. The 
central officers assigned to the local 
officers the duty of paying benefits and 
reporting irregularities in the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. 

In 1916 a closer link was estab- 
lished by the decentralization of ini- 
tial adjudication on claims to benefit. 
One or more members of the staff of 
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each local exchange, including always 
the manager of the exchange, was 
given authority to act as an insurance 
oficer and to authorize payment of 
benefit where no doubt as to the right 
to benefit existed. All cases of doubt 
or difficulty were referred to the 
“Chief Insurance Officer” who was 
stationed in London. This arrange- 
ment continued to 1930, when the as- 
sociation of the two services was 
made more effective. 

The British Employment Exchange 
system performs two great services, 
namely, it serves as a clearing house 
for employment opportunities. and as 
an agent for the unemployment in- 
surance scheme. The effectiveness of 
labor placement service depends 
largely upon the voluntary notifica- 
tion of vacancies by the employers; 
and the extent to which employers 
notify the exchanges of vacancies is 
determined by the success of the Ex- 
change officers in sending qualified 
workers to fill the vacancies. Accord- 
ing to evidence presented before the 
Royal Commission, the Exchange 
officers have evolved the principle 
that absolute impartiality must be ex- 
ercised in the selection of the best 
qualified applicants for jobs notified 
to the exchanges by the employers. 

Proof of the recognition of the 
practical utility of the labor place- 
ment service is contained in the place- 
ment figures since 1922. There were 
1,732,000 workers placed by the ex- 
change system in 1930; 1,952,000 in 
1931; and 1,902,000 in 1932. As 
large as these figures may appear only 
about twenty-two per cent of the in- 
sured persons registered at the ex- 
changes and classified as “wholly un- 
employed” were placed by the gov- 
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ernment exchanges in 1932. Many 
British authorities on unemployment 
insurance and employment exchange 
service advocate compulsory notifica- 
tion of vacancies. They believe that 
a monopolistic system of labor place- 
ment would insure the most efficient 
operation of the unemployment in- 
surance system. 

The history of the British unem- 
ployment insurance scheme is one of 
expansion from a narrow coverage of 
high risk industries to a wide cover- 
age of practically all industries ex- 
cept agricultural and domestic serv- 
ice. It is a picture of the extension of 
benefit payments to practically all 
workers in need, regardless of their 
contributions to the insurance fund. 
The actuarial basis of the original in- 
surance scheme has gradually given 
way to a national relief system. 


These changes have been forced upon 
the government by the exigencies of 
the economic situation during the past 
twelve years. 

In the unfolding of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, certain weak- 
nesses and imperfections have come 


to light. One of the important de- 
fects at the present time is the prac- 
tical isolation of the scheme from 
other forms of social insurance. The 
Webbs? maintain that it is not inte- 
grated closely enough with sickness, 
accident and old age systems of insur- 
ance, and the government should 
“close the gaps which allow thousands 
every year to fall through into desti- 
tution.” Considerable progress, how- 
ever, has been made in this direction 
recently. 

* Sidney Webb and Beatrice Webb—English 


Local Government: English Poor Law History 
Part 11; The Last Hundred Years. pp. 713-714. 
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It appears that the British people 
have three courses open to them for 
the future development of the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme. They 
might abandon the compulsory 
scheme altogether and place the cost 
entirely on the British treasury. 
Those who advocate a non-contribu- 
tory state donation scheme maintain 
that the contributory system has 
failed and will continue to fail because 
the old theories of business cycles or 
intermediate periods of depression no 
longer hold true as the basic cause 
of unemployment. They claim that 
the existing insurance scheme is a tax 
on employment and has no relation to 
profits, income or ability to pay, and 
consequently does not touch the finan- 
cial and professional classes. 

Critics of the present scheme de- 
clare that some industries, especially 
the heavy industries, receive more 
than their share of insurance money. 
These industries represent to a great 
extent the bad risks and cover only 
about one-third of the insured popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, they receive a 
major portion of the benefits. Studies 
have revealed the fact that over a pe- 
riod of five post-war years the propor- 
tion of the total insured personnel 
of an industry who at any time 
claimed benefit, varied from ninety- 
five per cent in the worst, to twenty- 
five per cent in the best industries. 
This continued discrepancy between 
the heavy and light industries is diffi- 
cult to explain or justify under the 
present system. 

The second alternative would be 
to retain the present contributory sys- 
tem and extend it to all workers in 
the country whose yearly wage is be- 
low a certain maximum. The advo- 
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cates of this plan would drop the dis- 
tinction between standard and transi- 
tional benefits and pay them to all per- 
sons on the employment exchange re- 
gisters as long as the authorities are 
unable to find suitable work for the 
applicants. Contributions would not 
be sufficient to match benefits, but why 
try to match them in times of emer- 
gency? 

The Minority Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance contended that the govern- 
ment should extend the present plan 
to all workers and sever the connec- 
tion between contributions and bene- 
fits. It also believes the government 
treasury should support such a scheme 
by proper appropriations. Under 
this plan few workers would be forced 
to fall back on poor relief. Only the 
unemployables and certain small 
groups not in the insured class would 
be dependent upon localities for poor 
relief. The minority of the Commis- 
sion believes that the interdepend- 
ence of industry makes this extension 
absolutely essential. 

The third alternative would be to 
retain a high grade contributory 
scheme for the normal workers and 
hand over those who have lost or 
have never had any right in the in- 
surance scheme to the new Public As- 
sistance Authorities to be relieved ac- 
cording to necessity. The Ministry 
of Labor would continue to cooperate 
and keep assisted persons in touch 
with industrial needs. 

The Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance proposed to set up the insur- 
ance system on a self-supporting basis 
as a “first line of defense.” It is to 
be severed entirely from the present 
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relief problem, and is to pay benefits 
only to those who are entitled to them 
through contributions to the fund, but 
to no others. Under this proposed 
arrangement payments for relief 
would be paid from a separate fund 
and dissociated from insurance. 

If this plan should go into effect 
the insurance system would be able to 
support an average number of about 
1,200,000 persons. The rest would 
have to rely upon relief administered 
strictly on the basis of needs. In 
order to make the system self- 
supporting while reaching this num- 
ber of unemployed, it is proposed to 
reduce the benefits for men from fif- 
teen shillings, three-pence to fifteen 
shillings, and to make corresponding 
reductions for women, girls and boys 
without reducing contributions. It is 
also proposed to change the period 
for which benefits are paid, fixing the 
minimum at thirteen weeks in a year 
and the maximum at thirty-nine weeks 
and varying the period in accordance 
with the number of contributions the 
worker has paid. 

The relief system would cover all 
not included in the restricted insur- 
ance plan as well as those who ex- 
hausted their claims to insurance. It 
would be under the supervision of the 
Minister of Labor, but would be 
operated by the local authorities 
through special unemployment assist- 
ance committees. Relief payments 
would be made only upon proof of 
need determined by investigation into 
the resources of the worker and his 
family or household. The standard 
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of relief payments should depend on 
the general level of national prosper- 
ity and the amount of money avail- 
able out of public funds for the pur- 
pose. The amount of relief should 
as a rule fall so definitely below the 
prevailing level of wages as to avoid 
the danger of malingering on the part 
of the unemployed worker. 

The major part of the cost of this 
new service would be borne by the 
National Treasury, but the local au- 
thorities would contribute a share in 
order to have a financial interest in 
their decisions. Probably the local 
tax rate would have to be raised to 
meet the increased local burden. The 
National Authority would distribute 
the funds according to the needs of lo- 
cal districts. The Commission esti- 
mated that with a Live Register of 
3,000,000 the expenditure for unem- 
ployment assistance, as distinct from 
unemployment insurance, in 1933- 
1934 would amount to £58,000,000.° 

If the recommendations of the 
Commission are carried out a consid- 
erable share of the cost of unemploy- 
ment relief will be thrust back upon 
the local communities. The local 
boards will have considerable leeway 
in fixing their standards for a true 
means test to be applied to citizens of 
the community who are not eligible 
for standard benefits. Such an ar- 
rangement seemed to the majority of 
the Commission to be the best solu- 
tion of the unemployment relief prob- 
lem in Great Britain. 


* Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance. p. 359. 





A UNION SHOP AGREEMENT 


FRANK J. PERUNKO 


Secretary, Federal Labor Union, No. 18272 
Iron Workers, Warren, Ohio. 


HORTLY after forming our 
S organization last summer there 

was an executive committee ap- 
pointed to recommend important ar- 
ticles to the lodge, both to organize 
a perfect lodge and to establish some 
kind of a working shop agreement. 
From our lodge the Executive Com- 
mittee were as follows: James Kersh- 
ner, W. A. Rockensmith, Guy Russel, 
John Flask and myself. Then we 
proposed to arrange for an executive 
meeting consisting of the Executive 
Committees from the Federal Labor 
Union No. 18273, Federal Labor 
Union No. 18592 and Federal La- 
bor Union No. 18712. Two of these 
shops manufacture barrels and metal 
containers and the last local is in an 
industry of diversified products such 
as brake drums and tubs. 

After meeting for about three or 
four months and discussing the prob- 
lems before us, we finally agreed to 
submit a working agreement alike to 
the finest detail and hand such an 
agreement to each of our employers 
at the same time and day. This day 
happened to be January 15, 1934, 
thus giving them five full days to con- 
sider the matter. We then were 
called into conference on January 20, 
and took up the working agreement 
step by step. The outcome was a 
very satisfactory hearing from our 
General Manager, Mr. C. H. Riegel. 
We then met with the executive 
committees from the other locals 
on the following day which was 


Sunday, January 21. Since our local 
had the best proposal, we were im- 
mediately sanctioned to draw up the 
agreement, which needed some read- 
justments, and to call a council of the 
other locals before signing anything 
with our employers. By this means 
we made sure that the best proposi- 
tion would be accepted by all. 

In the meantime the Stevens 
Medal or Federal Labor Union No. 
18273 voted on a strike and when 
the conciliator came to adjust the 
differences, they were basing their 
hopes that we would be signed 100 
per cent by Monday, January 29, 
1934. Since our employer failed to 
appear for the signature of the 
agreement, which was to happen 
Monday morning, we therefore could 
not give Local No. 18273 any assist- 
ance just then. We were called to a 
final conference on the agreement, 
Tuesday, January 30, and it was 
signed, for 100 per cent closed shop. 

Since I have described what has 
taken place on the outside of our 
conferences with the management, I 
shall now come back and give you 
some details. 

The meeting with our employer of 
the Ohio Corrugating Company on 
January 20 at 9 a. m. was our first 
attempt at the higher-ups. From July 
to January we had been negotiating 
with our superintendent and some- 
how o~ other had not been very suc- 
cessful in getting together. It went 
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along like this until Thursday, Janu- 
ary 18, when the committee walked 
in to get full details concerning the 
working agreement that we presented 
to them. The superintendent was to 
leave town the following morning; 
he was trying to defer action until he 
came back. This was not satisfactory 
to the committee, and we the commit- 
tee decided to go to the office in the 
morning. Our chairman of the execu- 
tive committee was then summoned at 
our appointed hour. This led to the 
initial hearing of the whole committee 
and the General Manager. 

Saturday morning we sat down to 
business with our management, tak- 
ing down word for word for refer- 
ence. This complete report was car- 
ried back to the lodge. Starting with 
our special working agreement, he 
insisted that we did not need any 
agreement signed and that he is liv- 
ing up to the code 100 per cent. Our 
first article under this agreement was 
very important to us and did not 
take much consideration, and so on 
down the line. 

Some of his questions were: Why 
are you in with the other plants? 
We stated that we wanted everything 
alike in all shops so that one manu- 
facturer could not come back on the 
other. 

Could the other plants organize if 
he should sign? We gave him our 
pledge that we would strive to or- 
ganize the other plants that are 
manufacturing steel barrels and 
metal containers, should he give us 
the lead. We had then about 97 
per cent of the shop organized and 
could not see why we should be held 
off any longer. We had done every- 
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thing in our power to get them in as 
nicely as possible. 

He came back and stated that 
there was some coercion in the case 
of one employee, and this matter was 
settled promptly. He then gave us 
full cooperation from this point and 
on. 

Our biggest problem of the day 
was regarding a lump sum of a 20 
per cent increase in wages and this 
was finally dwindled to 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent. 

We then came to the check-off 
system and stated that the rank and 
file wanted their dues checked off 
from the pay office and this would 
save considerable trouble. The com- 
mittee knew that should it reach its 
goal of having a signed agreement, 
the dues then would be very hard to 
collect and that it would be very em- 
barrassing to the employees and the 
company should we have the shop 
shut down for such minor cause as 
this one. 

At the conclusion of our confer- 
ences with Mr. Riegel, he stated that 
he was behind the President and 
would gladly deal with the American 
Federation of Labor and would en- 
deavor to help in any way possible 
to line up the other manufacturers 
so that there would not be any un- 
fair competition. We asked him for 
addresses of all his competitors. 

We have been very successful in 
preparing this agreement and the 
only ones to come on top. Articles 
11 and 12 originated from the man- 
agement. They were unanimously 
passed by the bodies of this lodge, 
but not until they were severely 
thrashed out pro and con. 
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I want to state that our hardest 
fight at this point was to hold our 
membership up. There was so much 
dissension among the members that 
at times it seemed as if our only 
hopes would burst up in smoke. Many 
of our members did not know what 
a union was, or what it could accom- 
plish. I can say that about a dozen 
members carried this union in their 
heart, gave all time possible that we 
could achieve brighter days, never 
ceasing to let up awhile at all. We 
have met every crisis fairly and 
squarely. Never did we back out of 
anything that we started. 

Today we have peace and a mem- 
bership educated to some extent on 
what a union can do and what it will 
do, should everyone give all to the 
cause. All members that were back 
in their dues are gladly paying up and 
very eager to do so. The check-off 
cards were all signed and the check- 
off system is in effect in our local. 

You never know how sweet life is 
until you have an agreement signed 
and 100 per cent membership. 

Our conferences with our manage- 
ment roused a lot of interest in the 
other plants and also the Republic 
Steel Corporation which is just 
across the street from our plant. 
Every manager and president of a 
mill or factory kept calling our man- 
ager to ask whether he would sign a 
union agreement. Several of the 
presidents and managers of the mills 
and factories in this city and Niles 
and also Youngstown, Ohio, were 
very eager to give them information 
to help buck the unions. After long 
and very careful deliberation we 
brought him to the light of what we 
wanted to accomplish, and everything 
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was o.k. and none of the other presi- 
dents’ and managers’ advice was any 
good to either party concerning this 
agreement. 


AGREEMENT 


This agreement made and con- 
cluded at Warren, Ohio, this day 
January 30, 1934, by and between the 
Ohio Corrugating Company, party 
of the first part, hereinafter desig- 
nated as employer, and Federal La- 
bor Union No. 18272 of the Ohio 
Corrugating Company, party of the 
second part, hereinafter designated 
as employee, witnesseth: 

That the employer and employee 
in consideration of the mutual prom- 
ises and agreements contained herein 
hereby contract and agree that the 
following working agreement be- 
tween said parties shall be and here- 
by is adopted: 


General Working Agreement 


1. The company shall agree to 
meet and treat with duly accredited 
officers and committees of the union 
upon all questions arising between 
the company and the union. 

2. Any employee who has been 
discharged or suspended by the com- 
pany and feels aggrieved shall have 
the right to have his case taken up 
by the officers of the union. Such case 
shall be first taken up by said officers 
with the General Superintendent of 
the company. If no agreement can be 
reached with the General Superin- 
tendent, the case shall be then taken 
up with the Manager General. 

3. Any member of the association 
or union elected or appointed to the 
office in this district or the parent 
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office or branch, upon his retirement 
from office or appointment, shall be 
placed in his former position or its 
equivalent in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

4. In the event that work becomes 
slack and it is necessary to reduce 
forces, all employees who have been 
employed less than ninety days in any 
department shall be laid off in the 
order in which they have been hired 
and if it is still necessary to reduce 
the forces further, there shall be an 
equal division, of time in the various 
departments where the slack of work 
exists among the employees capable 
of doing the work to the satisfaction 
of the Superintendent and the Com- 
mittee. In other words the seniority 
rule shall prevail in the same manner 
as it has in the past. 

5. The company shall adopt a 
check-off system which shall be used 
for collecting of initiation fees, 
monthly dues and assessments from 
all employees who have signed an 
order authorizing the company to 
make these deductions as specified on 
the union’s financial secretary’s re- 
port. This report shall be in the 
company paymaster’s possession on 
the twelfth day of each month. The 
amount of check-off shall be made 
payable to union’s financial secretary 
on the twenty-fifth day of each 
month. 


Special Working Agreement 


1. The employer shall adopt the 
eight-hour working day and five days 
per week. 

2. Eight continuous hours shall 
terminate a working day in any 
twenty-four hour period. 


3. The regular quitting time shall 
be enforced at all times when em- 
ployee or employees are called to 
work after the adopted starting hour 
of trick. 

4. No employees shall receive less 
than three hours’ time when called to 
report for work. 

5. Omitted. 

6. The working week shall begin 
on each Monday morning at 
o’clock a. m. and end on the follow- 
ing Saturday morning at 7 a. m. 
thus giving 120 regular working 
hours. 

7. All time of employment over 
the regular eight-hour working day, 
whether before or after the regular 
8-hour working day or trick, shall be 
classed as overtime and compensated 
at the rate of one and one-half (1%) 
the regular rate. 

8. Any employee engaged between 
the hours of Saturday morning (7 
a. m. to Monday morning 7 a. m.) 
shall be compensated at one and one- 
half (14) the regular rate. 

g. All legal holidays shall be com- 
pensated at twice the regular rate of 
pay and all said holidays shall begin 
at 12 a. m. to 7 a. m. the following 
morning and the following days shall 
be considered as holidays, to wit: 
January 1, or New Year’s Day; (2). 
May 30, or Memorial Day; (3) 
July 4, or Declaration of Indepen- 
dence Day; (4) the first Monday in 
the month of September, or Labor 
Day; (5) the last Thursday in the 
month of November, or Thanks- 
giving Day; (6) December 25, or 
Christmas Day. It being understood 
of course that any reference made in 
this or any of the above paragraphs 
as to overtime or extra compensation 
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shall not apply to anyone while filling 
the position of fireman or watch- 
man. 
10. The employer shall grant a 
five (§ per cent) per cent increase 
in pay to all male employees effective 
January 15, and a ten (10 per 
cent) per cent increase in wages over 
those in effect on February 1, 1934, 
to all male employees with a mini- 
mum hour rate of 48 cents, effective 
April 1, 1934. It is further agreed 
that on April 1, 1934, that minimum 
wages for female employees shall be 
38 cents per hour. 

11. It is understood that all em- 
ployees shall be American citizens 
either by birth or by naturalization 
papers, except those who are now in 
our employ and are willing, but, 
through no choice of their own, have 
been unable to secure naturalization 
papers and those who are not citizens 
and are now employed shall be dis- 
missed unless they make an honest 
effort to secure such naturalization 
papers. 

12. It is understood that the offi- 
cers of the organization and the 
plant committee will use their best 
eflorts at all times to see that em- 
ployees are conscientious and honest 
in every respect, and that they will 
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at all times conduct themselves in 
such a manner as to clearly indicate 
that they not only have the interest 
of their ‘fellow-employees in mind 
but also the interests of the em- 
ployer, as well, because if the em- 
ployer and employee are to succeed 
it is necessary that there be the full- 
est sense of cooperation between both 
employer and employee at all times, 
and it is further understood that the 
shop committee report to the man- 
agement any discrepancies along this 
line or anything that will tend to 
break down this cooperation. 

13. This agreement is to remain 
in full force and effect until January 
I, 1935, unless the general wage 
level in this valley shall have reached 
a higher level or some federal or 
state regulation may make it neces- 
sary that this agreement be revised. 

In witness whereof, the parties 
have hereunto set their hands to 
duplicates this thirtieth day of Janu- 
ary, 1934. 

Party of the first part: 

Ohio Corrugating Company. 
Party of the second part: 

The Executive Committees and 

Chairman, Federal Labor Union 

No. 18272. 


oS; HADOWS touch like tenderness ; 
Passionate is light. 


Day is strong and obvious: 
Oh, shield me, blessed night! 





AGREEMENT—INDIA TIRE COMPANY 
AND RUBBER WORKERS’ UNION 


RULE 1, WAGES 


N adjustment of wages, plus a 
twelve and one-half (1214 per 
cent) general increase as an- 

nounced February 21, 1934, shall 
be effective March 1, 1934; the em- 
ployees and management will proceed 
immediately to properly analyze the 
wage situation and enter into an agree- 
ment relative to the same as soon as 
it is possible to do so. 

(This isa temporary clause. Wage 
scale to be negotiated later. Minimum 
wage after March 1, 56% cents per 
hour. ) 

Five years service—vacations with 
pay. Check off system shall be 
adopted. The company shall operate 
as a closed shop. 


RULE 2 


Six (6) hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. Time worked in excess 
of bulletin hours in any one assigned 
day shall be treated as overtime. 


RULE 3 


Overtime to include work per- 
formed on Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day and such State holidays as are 
now recognized as punitive overtime 
days. When the regular service of 
the employee, for example, a watch- 


man, includes Sundays, overtime will 
not apply. 


RULE 4 


When it becomes necessary for em- 
ployees to work overtime, they shall 
not be laid off during working hours 
to equalize this time. All overtime to 
be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 


RULE 5 


When an employee is required to 
fill the place of another employee re- 
ceiving a higher rate of pay, he shall 
receive the higher rate, but if required 
to fill temporarily the place of another 
employee receiving a lower rate, his 
rate shall not be changed. 


RULE 6 


When new jobs are created or va- 
cancies occur, the oldest employee in 
point of service shall, if sufficient abil- 
ity be shown by trial, be given prefer- 
ence in filling new jobs or any vacancy 
that may be desirable to them. All 
vacancies on new jobs created will be 
bulletined. Bulletin must be posted 
five days before vacancies are filled 
permanently. 


RULE 7 


Employees desiring to avail them- 
selves of this rule will make applica- 
tion to the official in charge and copy 
of the application will be given to 
Local Chairman. 
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RULE 8 


Employees in service will be con- 
sidered for promotion to position as 
Foreman when vacancies occur. 


RULE 9 


When the requirements of the serv- 
ice will permit, employees on request, 
will be granted leave of absence for 
limited time with privilege of renewal. 
An employee absent on leave, but who 
engages in other employment will lose 
his seniority unless special provisions 
have been made therefor, by the 
proper official and committee repre- 
senting them. 


RULE 10 


In case an employee is unavoidably 
kept from work he will not be dis- 
criminated against. An employee de- 
tained from work on account of sick- 
ness or for any other cause, shall 
notify his Foreman as early as possi- 
ble. Three (3) days absence without 
notice shall be deemed sufficient cause 
for dismissal, providing employee 
fails to show satisfactory cause for 
such absence. 


RULE 11 


Employees who have given long and 
faithful service in the employ of the 
company and who have become unable 
to handle heavy work to advantage, 
will be given preference to such light 
work in their line as they may be able 
to do. 

RULE 12 


When attending court as witnesses 
for the company, employees will re- 
ceive pay for all regular time lost. 
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Actual expenses will be allowed. 
When necessary the company will fur- 
nish transportation and will be entitled 
to certificates for witness fees in all 
cases. 

RULE 13 


Should the regular pay day fall on 
a holiday, or days when the shops are 
closed down, men will be paid on the 
preceding day, if possible. 


RULE 14 


When it becomes necessary to re- 
duce expenses, seniority to govern, the 
men affected to take the rate of the 
job to which they are assigned. Five 
(5) days notice will be given to men 
affected before reduction is made and 
lists will be furnished local commit- 
tee. In the restoration of forces 
senior laid off men will be given pref- 
erence, if available, within a reason- 
able time, and shall be restored to 
their former positions. Local Com- 
mittee will be furnished lists of men 
to be restored to service. 


RULE 15 


Should an employee be assigned, 
temporarily, to fill the place of a Fore- 
man, he will be paid his own rate, 
straight time for straight time hours 
and over-time for overtime hours, if 
greater than the foreman’s rate, if 
it is not, he will get the Foreman’s 


rate. 
RULE 16 


Should an employee, subject to this 
agreement, believe he has been un- 
justly dealt with or any of the provi- 
sions of the Agreement have been vio- 
lated, the case shall be taken to the 
Foreman or Shop Superintendent in 
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their respective order by duly author- 
ized Local Committee or their repre- 
sentative. If the results shall be un- 
satisfactory, the duly authorized Gen- 
eral Committee or their respective 
representatives shall have the right of 
appeal, preferably in writing, to the 
higher officials designated to handle 
such matters in their respective order 
and conferences will be granted within 
ten (10) days after application. All 
conferences between local officials and 
local committees to be held during 
regular working hours without loss of 
time to committeemen. If steno- 
graphic reports of investigation are 
taken the committee shall be furnished 
with a copy. 


RULE 17 


Should the highest designated com- 
pany official or his duly authorized 
representative and the duly authorized 
representative of employees fail to 
agree, the case shall then be jointly 
submitted in writing to the chief execu- 
tive officer of the company and the 
executive officer of the labor organiza- 
tion for adjustment or final disposi- 
tion. Prior to the assertion of griev- 
ances as herein provided, and while 
questions of grievances are pending, 
there will neither be a shut-down by 
the employer or a suspension of work 
by the employees. 


RULE 18 


An employee who has been in the 
service of the Company thirty (30) 
days shall not be dismissed for incom- 
petency, neither shall an employee be 
discharged for any cause without first 
being given an investigation. 
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RULE 19 


If it is found that an employee has 
been unjustly discharged or dealt 
with, such employee shall be rein. 
stated with full pay for all time lost. 


RULE 20 


The company will not discriminate 
against any committeemen who from 
time to time represent other em- 
ployees. 

RULE 21 


Good drinking water and ice shall 
be furnished. Sanitary drinking foun- 
tains shall be provided when neces- 
sary. Pits and floors, lockers, toilets 
and wash-rooms will be kept in good 
repair, in a clean, dry and sanitary 
condition. Shops, locker rooms and 
wash rooms will be heated and lighted 
in the best possible manner consistent 
with the source of heat and light avail- 
able. 

RULE 22 


Employees, while at work, will not 
be required to make accident report 
before receiving medical attention, 
but will make them as soon as possible 
thereafter. Proper medical attention 
will be given at the earliest possible 
moment and employees shall be per- 
mitted to return to work without sign- 
ing a release pending final settlement 
of the case. 


RULE 23 


A place will be provided inside of 
shops where proper notices of interest 
to employees may be posted. 


RULE 24 


Employees are required to check in 
and out on their own time. 





LUMBER WORKERS CHOOSE UNION 


RULE 25 


Should either the company or the 
employees, or the organizations repre- 
senting them, desire to revise or 
change these rules, a written state- 
ment shall be given and conferences 
held within thirty (30) days there- 
after to arrange details necessary to 
conclusion. 


On behalf of the India Tire Com- 
pany. 
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INDIA TIRE COMPANY, 
By Stanley Denlinger, Secretary. 


On behalf of Employees. 
UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION No. 
18346, 

By John Bowers, President. 


Approved: 
COLEMAN CLAHERTY, 
WILMER TATE, 
Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


LUMBER WORKERS CHOOSE UNION 


SERIES of elections held last 
A month by the Seattle regional 
Labor Board determined the 
relative status of the labor unions and 
the company unions of Lumber Work- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest. 

The first election held at a plant of 
the Weyerhaeuser Company of Long- 
view, Washington, was requested by 
the American Federation of Labor 
local unions at a hearing before the 
Seattle Board. At that time, repre- 
sentatives of the company sought to 
show that there was no need of an 
election, because a vast majority of 
the men desired to belong to the Loyal 
Legion of Lumbermen and Loggers, 
a company union organization. The 
tabulated returns of this election 
show the following results: 

A. F. of L. Nominees 
P.H. LaRivere 
Leo Despain 
James A. Doyle 
Dave Neilson 


J. G. Andrews 
Total, A. F. of L.....3425 


4-L Nominees 


8. A. Harris 


votes 
votes 
votes 
votes 
votes 


votes 


votes 


E. C. Shannon 

A. M. Christiansen 
G. W. Matheson 
W. G. Lonergan 


Total, 4-L 


Returns covering the woods opera- 
tions of the company were even more 
decisive, showing an average of 315 
votes for the A. F. of L. nominee and 
an average vote of 22 for opposition 
candidates. A further analysis would 
show that the sentiment in favor of 
the A. F. of L. was almost unanimous 
since the 4-L votes included the ma- 
jority of foremen, department heads 
and in some instances, office workers. 

It is expected that elections sched- 
uled at various points in the North- 
west will show similar results. These 
elections will once and for all estab- 
lish the much disputed and misinter- 
preted fact that the Lumber Workers 
in the Pacific Northwest are over- 
whelmingly in support of the organ- 
ized labor movement, where under 
the leadership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the workers are free 
to organize and to effectively bargain 
without coercion or intimidation. 


139 votes 
144 votes 
138 votes 
136 votes 


698 votes 





APPROVED CODES 


(As of March 15, 1934.) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 


407/ /08 3/14/34 3/26/34 Bulk Drinking Straw, Wrapped Drinking Straw, Wrapped 
Toothpick and Wrapped Manicure Sticks 


625/ /01 2/20/34 3/ 5/34 Candle Manufacturing Industry and the Beeswax and Bleach- 
ers Refiners 
219/1/01 2/21/34 3/ 7/34 Cordage and Twine 


1224/1/02 3/ 8/34 3/18/34 Die Casting Manufacturing 
1016/03 3/ 8/34 3/23/34 Earthenware Manufacturing 


311/ /03 2/24/34 3/ 5/34 Fibre Can and Tube 
1630/1/03 3/10/34 3/19/34 Fibre Wallboard 

117/ /36 2/26/34 3/12/34 Fishery 
1009/1/02 2/26/34 3/12/34 Fresh Water Pearl Button Manufacturing 


1616/2/31 2/17/34 3/19/34 General Contractors (Approved Code No. 244—Supplement 
No. 1) 


1399/27 3/ 6/34 3/19/34 Hide and Leather Working Machinery 
1101/03 3/ 8/34 3/18/34 Horseshoe Allied Products Manufacturing 


1399/ /24 3/ 1/34 3/12/34 Industrial Safety Equipment Industry and Industrial Safety 
Equipment Trade 


236/1/01 3/14/34 + = 3/26/34 +~— Ladies Handbag 
699/ /02 2/19/34  3/ 6/34 Lye 


1399/41 3/10/34 3/19/34 Machine Applied Staple and Staple Machine 
1013/ /13 2/24/34 3/ 5/34 Mica 


299/ /43 2/27/34 3/12/34 Narrow Fabrics 
1325/05 3/ 5/34 3/15/34 | Newspaper Printing Press 


1702/ /23 2/24/34 3/ 6/34 Outdoor Advertising Trade 


618/ /05 3/12/34 3/22/34 Painting, Paperhanging and Decorating 
1713/ /26 3/ 2/34 3/ 9/34 Punch Board Manufacturing 


1011/ /05 2/27/34 3/ 9/34 Ready Mixed Concrete ; 
1630/ /07 3/ 6/34 3/19/34 Rock and Slag Wool Manufacturing 


299/1/19 2/19/34 3/ 5/34 Sample Card 
1632/ /27 3/12/34 3/26/34 Scrap Iron, Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals and Waste Materials 
Trade 

929/1/01 2/21/34 3/ 3/34 Shoe Shank Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84—Supple- 
ment No. 6) 

219/ /01 2/26/34 3/12/34 Solid Braided Cord 

1655/ /01 2/26/34 3/ 8/34 Stay Manufacturing 

1118/ /22 2/28/34 3/10/34 Steel Wool 


601/02 3/10/34 3/20/34 Tapioca Dry Products 
504/9/01 3/ 8/34 3/18/34 Textile Print Roller Engraver 
1149/1/05 3/15/34 3/25/34 Tool and Implement 


1154/01 3/10/34 3/15/34 | Upholstery Spring and Accessories 
1629/1/01 3/ 2/34 3/12/34 | Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturing 


701/ /32 3/ 1/34 3/11/34 Wholesale Coal 
1616/04 3/ 3/34 3/13/34 Wrecking and Salvage Industry 


* Continued from March AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE CODES" 


Commercial Refrigerator Industry 


Approved December 23, 1933. Effective date, 
January 1, 1934 


Maximum Hours: 


40 per week (except that in cases of peak de- 
mand employees may work 48 hours for 8 weeks 
in any six months period, or 9 hours in any 24 
hours period, or more than 5 days in any week). 


Exceptions: 


1—Emergency maintenance and repair work 
involving breakdowns or protection of life or 
property. Time and one-half for hours in ex- 
cess of the maximum hours otherwise herein pro- 
vided. 

2—Traveling salesmen, managerial or execu- 
tive employees, receiving more than $35.00 per 
week, 

3—Office or clerical employees: maximum hours 
of 40 per week, 9 hours per day, 534 days in any 
one week. 

4—Firemen: 48 hours per week, 10 hours in 
any 24 hour period. 

5—Watchmen: 48 hours in any week. 

6—Truckdrivers; Installation, Repair and/or 
Erection employees: A tolerance of ten per cent 
in any 7 day period. Time and one-half for 
hours in excess of 9 in any 24 hour period or 
more than 44 hours per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


40 cents per hour in the North; 3734 cents per 
hour in the South. (This differential shall be 
subject to study and investigation by the Code 
Authority with a view to its elimination at the 
earliest time practicable.) Time and one-half 
for hours in excess of 8 per day and 40 in any 
5 day period. 


Office and Clerical Employees: 
$15.00 per week. 


Exceptions: 


1—Learners: 32 cents per hour. 

2—Handicapped Persons: Persons whose earn- 
ing capacity is limited, because of age or physical 
or mental handicap, may be employed on light 
work at a wage below the minimum established 
by the Code. The employer must obtain from 


*Continued from February AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


the State authority a certificate authorizing this 
employment at such wages and for such hours as 
shall be stated in the certificate. Each employer 
shall file with the Code Authority a list of all 
such persons employed. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Minimum guaranteed whether on the basis 
of time-rate, piece work, or other basis. 


2—No employee now employed at a rate above 
the minimum shall be discharged and re-em- 
ployed at a lower rate for the purpose of evading 
the Code. 

3—No reduction of wages above the minimum, 
notwithstanding reduction in the number of 
hours. 

4—Equitable adjustment of wages above the 
minimum where such adjustment has not been 
made prior to the effective date of the Code. 


5—Female employees, doing substantially the 
same work as men, to receive the same rate as 
men. 


6—A minimum age of 16 years for ordinary 
occupations in the Industry; 18 years for hazar- 
dous occupations. The Code Authority shall 
submit to the Administrator before February 1, 
1934, a list of such operations or occupations. 


7—No reclassification of employees or duties 
of occupations for the purpose of defeating the 
Code. 

8—Every employer shall make reasonable pro- 
visions for the safety and health of his employees 
at the place during the hours of their employment. 
Standards for safety and health shall be sub- 
mitted by the Code Authority to the Administra- 
tor within six months after the effective date of 
this Code. 


9—Wages to be paid in lawful currency or by 
negotiable check payable upon demand. 


10—Wages shall be paid at regular intervals 
not to exceed semi-monthly intervals. These 
wages shall be exempt from any payment for 
pensions, insurance, or such benefits other than 
those voluntarily paid by employees. No em- 
ployer or his agent shall accept, directly or indi- 
rectly, any rebate on such wages or give any- 
thing of value or extend any favors to any person 
for the purpose of influencing rates of wages or 
working conditions of their employees. 


11—The provisions of this Section regarding 
payment of wages at the end of each pay period 
shall not apply to persons employed in mana- 
gerial or executive capacity, earning not less than 
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$35.00 per week, nor to persons employed in cleri- 
cal or office work. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority shall consist of seven 
members representative of the Industry and of 
not more than three members without vote ap- 
pointed by the Administrator. No explicit pro- 
vision for labor representation. 


Concrete Masonry Industry 


Approved November 27, 1933. Effective date, 


January 1, 1934 
Maximum Hours: 


40 per week, except for season peaks when 48 
hours per week, 8 per day, for a period not to 
exceed 15 weeks in any calendar year, are per- 
mitted. 


Exceptions: 
1—Managerial or executive employees earning 
more than $35.00 per week. 
2—Emergency employees: 48 hours per week 
averaged over any 15 weeks period. 
3—Watchmen: 64 hours per week. 
4—Shipping Clerks: 52 hours per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


1—Factory or mechanical workers or artisans: 
40 cents per hour, except that in the Southern 
Region the minimum shall be 30 cents per hour. 


2—Accounting, clerical, office, service, or sales 
employees: $15.00 per week. 

3—Managerial or administrative employees: 
$35.00 per week. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Employers who personally perform manual 
work or are engaged in mechanical operations 
are subject to the same maximum hours provided 
for employees. 


2—Nothing herein shall be construed to apply 
to employees whose hours of labor, wages or 
working conditions are established for specific 
projects by competent governmental authorities, 
acting in accordance with law or with hours of 
work, wages, or terms of employment which are 
established by labor agreement or understanding 
now in force, where such hours are less or wages 
are more, or both, than those provided by the 
Code. 


3—No employee shall be permitted to work 
more than six days in any seven day period. 
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4—Time and one-third for hours in excess of 
8 per day or of 40 in any seven day period. 
Guaranteed minimum whether compensation is 
oD a time rate, piece work, or other basis. 


$—The amounts by which hourly wages in 
the higher paid classes of employees exceed 
hourly wages in the lower paid classes of em- 
ployees on June 16, 1933, shall be maintained. 


6—All hourly wages to be paid at least twice 
a month and all salaries at least once a month in 
lawful currency or negotiable check payable on 
demand. 


7—No person under 18 years of age shall be 
employed in the Industry. 


8—No reclassification of employees or duties 
of occupation performed by employees to defeat 
the purposes of the act or of this Code. 


9—Each employer shall provide for the wel- 
fare and safety of his employees. He shall not 
be relieved from complying with all National, 
State and local ordinances and provisions of 
safety measures, referring to safety and health 
measures and the welfare of the employees in so 
far as the same may apply to his special type of 
work and from protecting his employees by 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

10—An employer shall so administer the work 
in his charge as to provide a maximum, practi- 
cable continuity of employment for his whole 
force. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to be composed of 8 members 
chosen by the Industry and of not more than 3 
members appointed by the Administrator, and 
without the right to vote. No explicit provision 
for labor representation. 


Copper and Brass Mill Products 


Approved November 2, 1933. Effective date, 
November 13, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 


1—Watchmen and Power House employees: 
48 hours per week. 


2—Employees in emergencies of any character 
may on request of the employer work more than 
8 hours per day and 40 hours per week, but 
time and one-half shall be paid for all hours in 
excess of 8 per day or 40 per week. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to watchmen and power 
house employees except for time in excess of 48 
hours per week. 
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Minimum Wages: 
Employees over 18 years of age: 


a—Male employees: 40 cents per hour. 

b—Female employees: 35 cents per hour; un- 
less the hourly rates for the same class of 
work on July 15, 1929, were less, in which 
case the minimum not to be less than on 
that date, and in no case less than 35 cents 
for males and 30 for females. 


Employees between 16 and 18 years, and old 
and partly incapacitated employees: not less than 
80% of minimum wage. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Women doing substantially the same work 
as men to receive the same rate of pay. 

2—Equitable adjustments of wages above min- 
imum, so far as may be equitable the differentials 
now existing between the wages paid skilled 
workers and those paid unskilled workers shall 
be preserved. 

3—Overtime: (a) General: time and one-half 
for hours in excess of 8 per day or 40 per week; 
(b) Same for watchmen and power house em- 
ployees working in excess of 48 hours per week. 

4—Guaranteed minimums whether for time 
work, piece work performance or salary basis. 

5—The number of employees between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years and of old and partially in- 
capacitated employees shall not exceed 5 percent 
of the total number of employees in any calen- 
dar month. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of the Executive 
Committee of the Copper and Brass Mill Asso- 
ciation, and of not more than three non-voting 
members appointed by the President. No ex- 
plicit provision for labor representation. 


Corset and Brassiere Industry 


Approved August 14, 1933. Effective date, 
August 28, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 
40 per week. 
Exceptions: 


Executives, executive’s assistants, designers, 
office workers, shipping clerks, repair crews, 
watchmen, porters, salesmen and truckmen. 


Minimum Wages: 


1—$14.00 per week for all other employees not 
otherwise specified. 
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2—Cutters $25.00 per week of 40 hours. 


$—Learners or apprentices: 274 cents per 
hour, or $11.00 per week, for first 6 weeks. 


Exceptions: 


Physically handicapped workers, number not 
to exceed 5 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Maximum hours of productive operation 
for any plant in this Industry are 40 hours per 
week, provided that no plant shall operate in 
excess of 5 days in any one week. 

2—No reduction of pay now in excess of min- 
imum, on account of shorter hours; but an in- 
crease through equitable adjustment of all pay 
schedules. 

3—Learning period limited to six weeks. No 
employer may employ as learner or apprentice 
an employee who has previously been employed 
in any plant in the Industry on a similar opera- 
tion as a learner or apprentice. 

4—All employers to conduct a clean, sani- 
tary factory. The minimum standard shall be in 
compliance with the standard set in that part of 
the factory law of the State of New York which 
is applicable to plants in this Industry. 

5—No person to employ workers except in his 
own plant or plants. No home work shall be 
allowed. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of 8 to 10 mem- 
bers two of whom shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator, and the rest by the Industry. 


Cotton Cloth Glove Industry 


Approved December 30, 1933. 
January 8, 1934 


Effective date, 


Maximum Hours: 

40 per week, 8 per day. Except that during 
the period from July 1 to November Ist there 
shall be a tolerance of 10 per cent, but the aver- 
age for any calendar year shall not exceed forty 
hours per week. 


Exceptions: 
1—Managerial, executive and supervisory em- 
ployees receiving at least $35.00 per week. 
2—Outside sales force. 


3—Watchmen: 54 hours in any one week; 6 
days in any one week. 
4—Drivers: 48 hours per week. 
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5—Employees on emergency maintenance and 
repair work. Such employees to receive at least 
time and one-third for hours or a fraction thereof 
in excess of the maximum hours provided by the 
Code. 


Minimum Wages: 
1—No employee shall be paid at less than the 
following rates according to classification on the 
basis of function: 
a—Glove cutters (other than scrap-leather 
cutters, 40 cents per hour. 
b—Glove sewers, 3234 cents per hour. 
c—Other employees not otherwise provided 
for herein (including scrap-leather cutters) 
30 cents per hour. 
d—Office employees 21 years of age and over— 
at the rate of $15.00 per week of 40 hours. 
e—Office employees under the age of 21—at 
the rate of $12.00 per week of 40 hours. 
f—Beginners (for a learning period of 24 
weeks) shall receive at least the regular 
piece-work rate currently in effect, with a 
guarantee of at least 65 per cent of the 
minimum wage provided herein. The 
number of beginners employed by any 
member of the Industry shall not exceed 
10 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees employed by him. 
g—“Substandard” workers shall receive at 
least the regular piece work rates currently 
in effect, with a guarantee of at least 65 
per cent of the minimum wage provided by 
the Code. The number of such employees 
not to exceed more than 10 per cent of the 
employees in any plant, and their names 
together with the names of all beginners 
shall be filed with the Code Authority. 


Other Labor Provisions: 

1—A guaranteed minimum regardless of mode 
of compensation. 

2—Female employees performing substantially 
the same work as male employees to receive the 
same rate of pay as male employees. 

3—Euitable adjustment of wages above the 
minimum. 

4—The Code Authority shall establish with 
the approval of the Administrator minimum piece 
work rates for the Industry, so that wages will 
be equitably adjusted for all productive labor. 

5—Minimum age 18 years for operations or 
occupations hazardous in nature or detrimental 
to health; 16 years for other operations or occu- 
pations. 

6—No reclassification of employees or duties 
of occupation performed by employees so as to 
defeat the purposes of the Act. 
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7—No employer may knowingly employ as a 
beginner or apprentice an employee who has 
previously been employed in any plant in the 
Industry more than 24 weeks. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of 6 members 
selected by the Industry and of not more than 3 
members without vote, one of whom shall be 
representative of labor in this Industry, ap- 
pointed by the Administrator. 


Cotton Garment Industry 


Approved November 17, 1933. 
November 27, 1933 


Effective date, 


Maximum Hours: 

1—Manufacturing employees: 40 per week, 8 
per day. 

2—Office employees (including accounting, 
clerical and stenographic help): 40 hours per 
week averaged over any 3 months period. 


Exceptions: 


Secretaries, factory department heads, and ex- 
ecutives earning more than $35.00 per week. 


Minimum Wages: 


1—Northern Sections: 32%4 cents per hour per 
40 hour week. 
2—Southern Section: 30 cents per hour per 40 
hour week. ° 
3—In the sheep lined and leather garment 
Industry: 
a—Manufacturing employees: 35 cents per 
hour per 40 hour week. 
b—Operator: 45 cents per hour per 40 hour 
week. 
c—Short Knife Cutters: 75 cents per hour per 
40 hour week. 


Exceptions: 

1—Outside Employees. 

2—Learners: 75 per cent of the minimum or 
if on piece work basis all that he earns. 

3—Handicapped Employees: To receive “no 
less than the other employees in the same fac- 
tory proportionately to the amount or character 
of work they do.” 


Other Labor Provisions: 

1—Learners limited to 10 per cent of total 
number of manufacturing employees; period of 
apprenticeship limited to 6 weeks. (Member 
may apply to Administrator for exception to 
this provision.) 
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2—Handicapped employees: limited to 10 per 
cent of the total number of manufacturing em- 
ployees. Employers to report monthly the names 
of those included in this class and the reasons 
therefor. 

3—No change in piece rates or increases in 
the amount of production or work of weak work- 
ers to evade the purposes of the Code. 


4—No reclassification of employees to evade 
the Code. 
5—Code provisions not to interfere with, alter, 
change, or abrogate any existing contracts be- 
tween employer and employee in respect of 
wages above the minimum or hours below the 
maximum provided by the Code. 
6—Home work: sewing machine work pro- 
hibited after three months after effective date 
except in specified instances (see Code VII) upon 
approval of the Code Authority. 
7—Prison Labor: 
a—After January 1, 1934, prison made prod- 
ucts banned (excepting such products man- 
ufactured under a bona-fide contract en- 
tered into prior to September 1, 1933, which 
may be sold after January 1, 1934; there- 
after a member may deal with such prod- 
ucts manufactured by penal institutions who 
have entered into a compact which satis- 
fies the Administrator that such products 
are manufactured, sold, and distributed 
only upon a fair basis of competition with 
private industry. 
b-The Code Authority to make rules and reg- 
ulations regarding the sale and distribu- 
tion of garments by the inmates of private 
or semi-public charitable reformatory insti- 
tutions other than prisons. 
c—Code not to supersede or interfere with the 
private operation of the Act of Congress, 
entitled “An Act to Divest Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandise Manufactured, Produced 
or Mined by Convicts or Prisoners of their 
Interstate Character in Certain Cases,” or 
the provisions of any State legislation 
enacted or made effective thereunder. 
d—Copies of contracts with prisons for prison 
labor or prison products to be filed with 
the Code Authority. A report of the facts 
to be submitted by the member to the Ad- 
ministrator. (See also Executive Order 
Approving Code.) 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of representa- 
tives of the Industry, of four members nominated 
by the Labor Advisory Board and appointed by 
the Administrator, and appointees not more than 
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3 in number of the Administrator, and additional 
members to represent such groups as the Admin- 
istrator shall deem necessary. 


Cotton Textile Industry 


Approved July 9, 1933. Effective date, July 17, 
1933 


Maximum Hours: 


1—General: 40 hours per week. 

2—Office Employees: 40 hours per week aver- 
aged over each period of six months. 

3—Repair shop crews, engineers, electricians 
and watching crews; 40 hours per week, with a 
tolerance of 10 per cent. Exceptions for emer- 
gencies. 
Exceptions: 

1—In emergencies no limitations for employees 


listed in No. 3 above. Emergency time to be 
reported monthly to the Code Authority. 

2—Cleaners and outside workers: no limita- 
tion. 

3—Supervisory staff, shipping crews, firemen; 
watching crews, repair shop crews, engineers, 
electricians and office staff: no limitation. 
Minimum Wages: 


$12.00 in the South and $13.00 in. the North 
per week of 40 hours. 


Exceptions: 


Learners during a six weeks apprenticeship, 
cleaners, and outside employees. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of representa- 
tives of the Industry and of not more than 3 
non-voting members appointed by the Adminis- 
trator. 


Crown Manufacturing Industry 


Approved November 1, 1933. Effective date, 
November 12, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


1—40 per week averaged over 6 months 
period; 48 in any one week. 
2—a—Highly skilled artists and metal litho- 
graphers: 54 hours in any one week. 
b—Office or branch employees: 40 hours; 
not more than 48 hours per week in not 
more than 6 weeks of any 6 months 
period. 
c—Watchmen: 54 hours. 
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Exceptions: 

1—Power plant foremen and engineers. 

2—Employees in emergency maintenance and 
repair: time and one-third for hours in excess of 
40 in any one week. 

3—Executives and their personal secretaries, 
supervisors and their imr:ediate assistants hav- 
ing supervisory duties (except foremen regularly 
engaged in manual work receiving less than 
$35.00 per week); outside salesmen and tech- 
nical employees. 


Minimum Wages: 
1—Mechanical or factory worker or artisan: 
40 cents per hour for male; 35 cents for female. 
2—Accounting, office, clerical, service and sales 
employees: 
a—Cities over 500,000 or immediate trade 
area: $15.00 per week. 


b—Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 or immediate 
trade area: $14.50 per week. 


c—Cities or towns of 250,000 or less: $14.00 
per week. 


Exceptions: 


Outside salesmen; apprentices and learners 


(to receive not less than 80 per cent of mini- 
mum). 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Wage differential to be equitably adjusted 
and in no case decreased. 

2—Overtime rate of one and one-third for the 
production and mechanical employees for work 
in excess of 40 hours per week. 

3—Guaranteed minimums regardless of mode 
of compensation. 

4—Minimum age: 18 years for hazardous oc- 
cupations and those detrimental to health; 16 
years for other occupations. 

5—The period of apprenticeship limited to one 
month; number of apprentices and learners not 
to exceed 5 per cent of total employees in any 
plant. 

6—When Graphic Arts Code is approved, 
iabor provisions of this Code to be reviewed 
with respect to employees engaged on work simi- 
lar to that covered by Graphic Arts Code. 


Industrial Control: 

The Code Authority to consist of § members 
appointed by the Industry and of not more than 
3 non-voting representatives of the Administra- 
tor. No explicit provisions for labor representa- 
tion. 
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Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel and Slag 
Industry 


Approved November 10, 1933. Effective date, 
November 20, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


1—General: 40 hours per week. 

2—Office and clerical employees: 42 hours per 
week averaged over any 3 months in any 6 
months period, or 6 days in any one week. 

3—Outside delivery service employees: 48 
hours in any one week. 

4—Employees engaged in emergency repair 
work: 48 hours per week. 


5—Watchmen: 60 hours per week. 


Exceptions: 


1—Executive, managerial, or clerical em- 
ployees receiving not less than $35.00 per week, 
and commercial traveling salesmen. 

2—Employees working as crews on floating 
equipment engaged solely in dredging and/or 
transportation on navigable waters, until the 
Code Authority shall prepare a schedule of min- 
imum wages and maximum hours (to be sub- 
mitted by January 1, 1934). 


Minimum Wages: 


1—Hourly rates: 
a—z25 cents per hour in Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., 
& ¢C. 
b—30 cents per hour in Ariz., Ark., Ky., La., 
N. M., N. C., Okla., Tenn., Texas, Va. and 
West Va. east. 
c—40 cents per hour in all other States not in- 
cluded in (1) and (2), including all opera- 
tions on the Ohio River and West Virginia 
west. 
2—Salary rates: 
a—Accounting, clerical or office employees: 
In cities of 500,000 or over: $15.00 per 
week; 

In cities of between 100,000 and 500,000: 
$14.00 per week; 

In cities of between 2,500 and 100,000: 
$13.00 per week; 

In cities of under 2,500: $12.00 per week. 

(Cities to include immediate trade area.) 


b—Watchmen paid on a weekly basis to re- 
ceive in: 
Ala., Fla., etc.: $13.00 per week. 
Ariz., Ark., etc.: $13.00 per week. 
All other States: $14.00 per week. 
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Exceptions: 


Waterboys 80 per cent of the minimum. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—No reduction in weekly earnings because 
of reduction of hours. 


2—Wage rates in excess of the minimum to 
be increased to maintain differences existing as 
of July 15, 1933. 

3—Employees on hourly basis to receive one 
and one-third rate for hours in excess of the 
maximum. 

4—Minimum age 18 years in hazardous or 
unhealthful occupations; 16 years in other occu- 
pations. 

5—Employees engaged in emergency repair 
work limited to 5 per cent of the total number 
of employees; waterboys limited to 4 per ce ¢ of 
total number of employees. 

6—Employees not to be reclassified for the 
purpose of evading the Code. 

7—Employer to provide for the health and 
safety, and to provide workmen’s compensation 
insurance for employees; each employer to ac- 
tively support his trade association program for 
the reduction of accidents. 

8—No employee shall be required: (a) to trade 
at his employer’s store; (b) to live in homes 
rented from the employer unless engaged in 
maintenance or supervisory capacity or needed 
to protect the property. 

9—Wages to be paid in lawful currency or by 
negotiable check payable on demand. 

10—Wages of hourly employees to be paid at 
least twice a month and salaries at least once a 
month. Wages to be exempt from deductions 
for pensions, insurance, or sick benefits other 
than those voluntarily paid by wage earners. 

11—Employer not to give or accept rebates, 
ete, for the purpose of influencing wages or 
working conditions of employees. 


Industrial Control: 


Code Authority to consist of the representa- 
tives of the Industry and of not more than 3 
non-voting appointees of the President. No ex- 
plicit provision for labor representation. 


Cigar Container Industry 


Approved November 27, 1933. Effective date, 
December 11, 1933 


Maximum Hours: 


40 hours per week, except that during peak 
seasons (Sept. 10 through Dec. 10) employees 
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may work 48 hours per week, the average hours 
not to exceed 40 per week in any 6 months 
period. 


Exceptions: 


1—Employees in executive or supervisory ca- 
pacity receiving $35.00 per week or more. 

2—Watchmen, firemen, delivery or repair 
crews. Overtime of one and one-half for hours 
over 40 per week. Such employees not to exceed 
10 per cent of the total number of employees. 


3—Disabled employees. 


Minimum Wages: 


1—40 cents per hour: Wash., Ore., Calif., 
Nev., Colo. (north of 38 degrees north latitude). 

2—32%% cents per hour: Rest of U. S. north of 
39 degrees, 43 minutes north latitude. 

3—30 cents per hour: Rest of U. S. south of 39 
degrees, 43 minutes north latitude. 


Exceptions: 


Apprentices and disabled workers: not less 
than 80 per cent of minimum. 


Other Labor Provisions: 


1—Wages above the minimum effective July 
15, 1933, not to be reduced despite reduction in 
hours. 

2—Differential existing prior to Code approval 
to be maintained. 

3—Women doing substantially the same work 
as men to receive the same rate as men. 

4—Learners and apprentices limited to 5 per 
cent of the total number of employees. Period 
of learning 8 weeks. 

5—Disabled employees may be employed on 
lighter duties for hours longer than authorized 
by the Code and for wages below the minimum 
(not below 80 per cent thereof). Number of 
such employees not to exceed 5 per cent of total 
number of employees. Certificate from State 
Labor Authority required. 

6—No reclassification of employees for pur- 
pose of evading the Code. 

7—Homework not permitted. 

8—Minimum age: 18 for hazardous or un- 
healthful occupations; 16 for other occupations. 


Industrial Control: 


The Code Authority to consist of 7 members of 
the Industry and of representatives without vote 
appointed by the Administrator. No explicit 
provision for labor representation. 


(To be Continued) 
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ALvIn EpwaArp Moore 


Chapter IX 


HAT do you say, Currie, 
W wi we go to town?” he 

suggested. “Perhaps we 
can keep them from burning the 
wells. Perhaps we can reason with 
them.” 

“You can’t reason with a mob,” 
said Old Currie. ‘““What’s the use of 
going down and gettin’ yourself all 
beat up for nothin’ ?” 

Mr. Knight anxiously waited a few 
more minutes. Then he rose and told 
Curran that he was going alone, to 
see the extent of the army’s looting. 

Old Currie grumbled and called 
Mr. Knight a damn fool, but never- 
theless he went along when the 
scientist left. 

They had not gone more than 
twenty feet when a finger of flame 
and smoke suddenly leaped into the 
sky. It rose higher, in boiling clouds 
of smoke. The company’s fire engine 
screeched. 

“They've done it!” said Old 
Currie, “It’s the well they brought 
in yesterday. Ain’t any use in goin’ 
now. They’ll set fire to ’em all.” 

Mr. Knight did not answer. His 
face was pale. His heart felt like 
lead. Again he felt old and futile. 
What was the use in trying to stem 
the violence that had always settled 
disputes between the exploiter and 
the exploited? The violence that even 
now was rising and growing in Sandy 
Mesa, like yonder gigantic tongue 
of flame! 


* Continued from March FEDERATIONIST 


“We might as well go back to 
camp,” repeated Old Currie. “There 
ain’t any use.” 

But at that, Mr. Knight’s jaw 
tightened, and again the steel came 
into his usually colorless voice. 
“There is a hell of a lot of use!” he 
cried. “We'll stop them from firing 
any more. And we'll put out this 
fire.” 

He broke into a run, and, grumb- 
ling, Old Currie followed, holding 
his revolver in place in its holster. 

At the fire they found the company 
men working like ants, while the un- 
employed looked on, part of them 
jeering, but most of them awed by 
the spectacle. The workers were rig- 
ging up shields to take shelter be- 
hind to get near the fire for investiga- 
tion. 

The tower of flame roared some 
two hundred feet into the air. The 
derrick and its machinery already 
were reduced to shapeless masses of 
white-hot metal. 

This well had come in as a gusher 
only the day before. Its drillers had 
known their business and carefully 
fitted it with powerful valves, so that 
soon after the gusher had begun to 
flow, it was capped. But a group of 
unemployed drillers and roughnecks 
fresh from the fight, half-mad by 
years of unemployment and incited 
by communists, a few hours before 
had overpowered the company’s men 
at the well, released the connections 
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and set fire to the ensuing hundred 
feet high geyser of roaring oil and 
gas. One of the workers on the der- 
rick floor had caught fire and burned 
to death. The others and the guilty 
ones had escaped. The geyser was 
now blowing out a crater at the top 
of the well, into which the tangled 
mass of the derrick was settling. 

Mr. Muhlberg, the field superin- 
tendent and most of the foremen 
were on the scene when Mr. Knight 
and Old Currie arrived. Mr. Muhl- 
berg had telegraphed for the Camp- 
bell Brothers of Tusla, Oklahoma, 
well-known oil-fire experts, to come 
by airplane. In the meantime he and 
the foremen were doing all they could 
to stop the conflagration, which en- 
dangered the whole oil field and 
everyone in it. 

A group of workers under Pea- 
Vine’s supervision had erected a me- 
tallic shield about fifty feet from the 
flames and were now digging a tunnel 
under the shield toward the well. 
They proposed to dig to the edge of 
the well underground and pump mud, 
water and other solids in so as to 
lessen the force of the geyser and 
perhaps cap it again. 

Mr. Knight took out his handker- 
chief, borrowed Currie’s knife and 
cut off pieces of the cloth which he 
stuffed in his ears to serve as ear pro- 
tectors against the deafening roar. 

The vibration was like that of an 
earthquake, the air was heavy with 
sand, gravel, soot and gas fumes, 
and occasionally a huge chunk of 
boiling mud, weighing hundreds of 
pounds, would spout from the blaze 
and fall among the spectators and 
workmen. 
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Mr. Knight made his way to the 
shield and hailed Mr. Muhlberg. Be- 
side the latter stood a large, impos- 
ing old man. 

Mr. Muhlberg turned a frightened 
face toward the scientist. ‘““For God’s 
sake!” he cried. “Give your damned 
reds orders not to fire any more of 
the wells.” 

“They are not my reds,” shouted 
back Mr. Knight. “I tried to keep 
them from doing this, but you mad- 
dened them by refusing to cooperate. 
However, all this is now immaterial. 
We'll help you put out this fire. I'll 
ask the men here to help in any way 
you wish. And I also should be able 
to help you. I am a scientifically 
trained man.” 

“All right. Walker!” Pea-Vine 
turned. “Get Allen and go with this 
man and take down the names of his 
men. They’re on the payroll until 
this fire is over. Put them to work 
tearing down those shacks over 
there, so they won't catch fire, and 
have a bunch to come here to help 
dig this tunnel. Put some of our men 
to rigging up pumps and lines.” 

Mr. Knight heard someone calling 
his name, and whirling recognized 
Tim and Bob, their faces grimy and 
their clothing oilsoaked. 

“They won’t fire any more wells,” 
said Tim to Mr. Muhlberg. “I got 
the reds to promise to wait until to- 
morrow noon. But if you don’t put us 
to work then, watch out!” 

“Man, what are you talking 
about?” cried Mr. Muhlberg. “If 
this fire isn’t controlled, there won’t 
be any work in this field for anybody 
tomorrow.” 

The old gentleman who stood by 
Mr. Muhlberg looked at Mr. Knight 
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and his friends. “Are you Mr. 
Knight?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T’ve heard of you. I am Hopkin- 
son, President of the Fineoil. After 
this is all over I want to have a talk 
with you. But now I want you to get 
busy, you and all your men. Put 
your brains to work on this fire. A 
man that can invent a death-ray 
should be able to figure out how to 
handle an oil fire. Put your brains on 
it, and tell me what you figure would 
be the best method.” 

Mr. Knight asked Tim and Bob 
to go with Pea-Vine and act as straw 
bosses of the now employed un- 


employed. Then he turned his whole 
attention to the problem of 
tinguishing the fire. 

As always when solving a problem, 
he soon was entirely oblivious to the 
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rest of the world. In this instance, of 
course, his concentration was ren- 
dered easier by the raging gusher 
which compelled attention and re- 
spect. 

It truly was a formidable spectacle 
of wild nature in revolt. Its roar was 
like that of ten thousand lions, its 
hiss like a thousand locomotives. Its 
fire was the breath of a modern 
dragon from the bowels of the earth. 
It threatened to destroy such bits of 
civilization as to date had come to 
Sandy Mesa. 

Mr. Knight believed that if he 
subdued it, his own immediate prob- 
lem of existence would be solved, and 
that perhaps the president of the 
Fineoil would listen carefully to his 
solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem. So he bent all his brain power on 
the problem. His scientific mind 
functioned coldly and calculatingly as 
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though packed in ice. The master 
technician was at work. 

One of the company men thrust 
an asbestos suit into his hands. Ab. 
sentmindedly, he took it and donned 
it over his other clothes. There was 
also an asbestos hat, which he sub- 
stituted for his own. 

He searched in the well-ordered 
files of his brain for the physics and 
chemistry of flames that he had 
studied and even occasionally taught 
years ago. He recalled that a flame 
was composed of several shells: an 
outer faintly luminous fringe where 
practically all the carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen and hydrocarbons burned 
in the oxygen of the air, an inner blue 
shell where combustion was only 
partly completed, and a dark central 
core which did not burn until it rose 
higher. He recalled that this central 
core in burning at the higher point 
had still a residual unburned core 
which rose to burn with a bright yel- 
low luminosity. Thus the flame 
burned in the form of a cone, with 
the extreme top a mere point of fire. 
That, briefly, was the physics of the 
destroying torch before him. 

He looked upward and tried to lo- 
cate the small burning tip, but it was 
impossible to see it for the boiling 
clouds of smoke, now obscuring, now 
lighting the hungry tongues of the 
fierce destroyer. This was no labora- 
tory Bunsen burner or blowpipe, 
whose every action could be explained 
theoretically and controlled, but a 
monster, defying man, threatening to 
destroy him. 

A great mass of boiling mud now 
fell near the scientist, and, like a 
bomb, scattered parts upon him, 
rudely interrupting his cogitations. 
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The mud stuck to his left hand and 
burned severely. He ripped it off 
and parts of his skin went with it. 
Hastily returning to a safer distance, 
he continued his calculations. 

What about the chemistry of 
flames? His mind quickly passed over 
the complicated formulae of com- 
bustion and seized on the formulae 
of agents for extinguishing fires. He 
remembered that an ordinary fire ex- 
tinguisher contained sodium hydro- 
gen carbonate and sulfuric acid, in 
separate containers. Operation mixed 
the two and produced carbon dioxide 
in solution. That was it; what was 
needed here was a solution of carbon 
dioxide, which would not support 
combustion, 

But he again looked dubiously at 
the towering geyser of flame. What 
theoretically correct fire extinguisher 
or fire engine would smother this 
roaring giant? Its hot breath would 
blow away like loose feathers any 
stream of water and gas that could 
be launched against it. Moreover, in 
some article he had read that oil 
fires ordinarily could not be ex- 
tinguished by water. And the same 
article had stated that some element 
of gunpowder—potassium nitrate, 
that was it—if dissolved in water 
would put out oil fires. Why would 
it? He could not remember the scien- 
tific reason. But the inventors of the 
process, he recalled, had been chem- 
ists. Of course, however, they had 
been thinking of ordinary fires. 

This giant required some extraor- 
dinary power, some practical force 
as ruthless as itself. Some mighty 
power, like a moving mountain, was 
necessary to blow it out. And then, 
suddenly, the proper solution came to 
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him. Exploding dynamite would blow 
out the fire, as a person blows out a 
candle. 

He took the solution to Mr. Muhl- 
berg, Mr. Hopkinson and their fore- 
men. 

Max Carlson, the red-faced fore- 
man, laughed. “So it took all your 
years in college to figure that out!” 
he said, sarcastically. 

Mr. Knight looked from one to 
the other. “But why isn’t it logical?” 

“My boy,” said old Mr. Hopkin- 
son, with a patronizing smile, “We 
oil men have been blowing out wild 
fires that way for years. Why, we 
have three hundreds quarts of nitro- 
glycerin in asbestos bags over there 
now.” 

Mr. Knight was chagrined. This 
was not the first time he had worked 
out a solution to a problem by scien- 
tific ratiocination, only to find that it 
had been in practical use by unscien- 
tific men for years—or even ages. 

Nettled, he said: “If you'll tell me 
what you have already planned to 
do, I'll try to help you, as you asked. 
What is this tunnel for?” 

Old Mr. Hopkinson explained the 
purpose of the tunnel. “Do you see 
there at the bottom of the fire, where 
the flame bulges out?” he continued. 
“That is where the casing flange of a 
gooseneck joint is in the way. It 
spreads the fire out, so that it’s hard 
to get the dynamite to it. And even if 
we could shoot it, we’re afraid there 
would be some flame left after the 
explosion. So we’re digging the tun- 
nel to try to lessen the flame on this 
side so we can first shoot the flange 
out of the way, and then try to shoot 
the whole fire.” 
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“Have you got any potassium ni- 
trate here?’ inquired Mr. Knight. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nitre saltpetre. It is a part of 
gunpowder.” 

“Muhlberg! Get some saltpetre 
here, if we have it in Sandy Mesa.” 

“All right, sir,” said the superin- 
tendent. He ripped out an order to 
a subordinate and set the efficient 
wheels of the organization into 
movement, to bring saltpetre, if 
there was any in Sandy Mesa. 

In the meantime, Mr. Knight was 
explaining to the old man that he 
himself had _ never _ investigated 
whether saltpetre dissolved in water 
was really good as a fire extinguisher, 
but that he had read that two chem- 
ists of Dayton, Ohio, had stated that 
it operated to create a catalytic ef- 
fect, enabling the water to put out 


an oil fire. “It might not do it,” Mr. 
Knight apologized. “I don’t see any 
scientific reason why it would, be- 
cause when the solution is heated it 
gives off oxygen and oxygen sup- 


ports—” 


“Never mind about the theory of 
the thing,” interrupted Mr. Hopkin- 
son. “If the chemists say it’s good, 
we'll try it. What we want is a 
remedy that works, no matter what 
its theory is.” 

“You’re right,” said Mr. Knight. 
“The time has come when theory 
must be transacted into action—in 
more ways than one.” 

The saltpetre was found, brought 
to the scene and dissolved in water. 
And about dark the men at last 
finished the tunnel. The hose was rig- 
ged up and the pumps set to work, 
hurling the nitrate solution, mixed 
with mud, pebbles and so forth, into 
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the geyser at a point beneath the 
ground. 

In the meantime, Boss Carlson 
had his asbestos-sheathed nitroglyc- 
erine ready on a sled of pipes, 
hooked to a hawser leading to a 
gasoline winch some two hundred 
feet on the other side of the fire. 

Mr. Knight anxiously watched the 
flames as the pumps began to talk. 
The man at the winch stood by. 

For a minute there seemed to be 
no effect. The fire roared on, con- 
suming oil at the rate of 48,000 
barrels a day, which was the capacity 
of the gusher. Then the flame was 
seen to lessen. It thinned!—Just a 
trifle—on the side where the casing 
flange split the fire. Was it choked 
enough to allow the dynamite to 
come in? 

The winch clattered. The sled with 
seventy quarts of nitroglycerine — 
enough to blow up New York's 
Grand Central Station—was care- 
fully snaked toward the fire, while 
most of the men waited several hun- 
dred yards away. The switch was 
turned. 

Mr. Knight put his fingers in his 
ears. Boom! The giant torch wa- 
vered. Like a candle that has been 
suddenly blown by a puff of wind, it 
shortened. It was out! No! It was 
coming back. 

In a moment it once more was 
rushing and roaring—a pillar of 
destruction, luridly outlined against 
the gathering night. 

Mr. Hopkinson pointed out to Mr. 
Knight where the flames still scat- 
tered over the casing flange. ‘“Dyna- 
mite fired too soon.” He looked at 
his watch. “I wish those Campbell 
Brothers would come on!” 
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“Listen,” said Mr. Knight. “I 
have another plan. Why don’t you 
string a cable from that derrick there 
over to—say to a temporary tower— 
on the other side of the fire? Then 
you could send out your charge of 
nitroglycerine high over the fire and 
suddenly let it drop by its side. The 
fire doesn’t spread at the top, so your 
dynamite wouldn’t fire too soon.” 

Mr. Hopkinson thought a minute. 
He turned to Boss Carlson. “See that 
derrick there? Rig up a wooden 


‘tower opposite it on the other side 


of the fire. And get ready a hundred 
quarts of nitroglycerine. No, make it 
two hundred quarts! We'll put it in 
from above.” 

About midnight, just before the 
tower was completed, the Campbell 
Brothers at last arrived by airplane. 
Veterans of hundreds of oil fires, 


they were skilled specialists who 
knew their jobs. Their faces were 
seamed by scorching heat and their 


bodies covered with hundreds of 
scars where devouring flames had 
licked. They cocked experienced eyes 
at the rigging, and pronounced the 
plan of attack practical. 

They now took charge of every- 
thing. The three-hundred-pound con- 
tainer holding two hundred quarts of 
nitroglycerin was hoisted gingerly up 
the derrick, while everyone held his 
breath and kept his distance. Then 
it was moved out, high over but to 
one side of the flaming tip of the 
fre. Every man had now left the 
vicinity but the Campbell Brothers. 
From only about a hundred yards 
distant, they released he cable. The 
anxious watchers held their breaths. 

There was a terrific explosion. The 
fire suddenly was puffed out! 


The gusher roared on—but it no 
longer burned. Mr. Knight breathed. 

Leaving the details of capping the 
well to the oil men, he wearily 
started with Old Currie and the 
others to camp. They looked like 
soldiers returning from the front of 
a war. 

Hundreds of spectators from all 
the surrounding country met them 
with questions. One man offered 
cigarettes to all, and started to 
strike a match. 

“Put down that match!” shouted 
a roughneck. “Do you want to blow 
us up?” 

The following morning Mr. Hop- 
kinson and his retinue called on Mr. 
Knight and the Committee at the for- 
mer’s lowly camp. The old gentle- 
man wore a rather slouchy suit of 
clothes;.although the quality of its 
cloth could not be disguised, he 
fancied that he was roughing it, in 
his old clothes here in his field. He 
was a square-jawed old fellow, with 
a bull-dog face and sharp gray eyes 
that were wise in the ways of the 
world. 

“Mr. Knight,” he said, shaking 
hands, “I am mighty glad to see that 
you are none the worse for your 
experience with us last night. I have 
been reading a great deal about your 
revolutionary discovery — the death- 
ray—and I’m proud to make your ac- 
quaintance. 

“Tt is indeed an honor to know you, 
Mr. Knight.” 

Now Mr. Knight at last was be- 
ginning to realize how really slow 
and crude in operation was his de- 
vice, and how many years of careful 
and expensive research would be 
necessary to perfect it. His experi- 
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ence in examining patents also told 
him that he would not be able to keep 
it secret much longer. The Wright 
Brothers had tried to keep their air- 
plane invention secret, only to have 
other thinkers evolve parallel inven- 
tions. Mr. Knight knew that when 
the society of man encountered a 
problem hundreds of thousands of 
minds all over the globe simultane- 
ously were bent on its solution and 
sooner or later one, or a dozen, 
solved it. 

But he resisted his inclination to 
make light of his efforts, and said. 
“Yes, sir, the little gun works fairly 
well. I was sorry to have to threaten 
its use On your superintendent yester- 
day.” 

The old gentleman laughed. ‘Oh, 
I thought you really used it. Muhl- 
berg was burned before the fire. 
Though it may have been the turpen- 
tine the sheriff recommended.” 

Mr. Knight smiled and pointed to 
his mattress on the ground. ‘Have 
a seat, Mr. Hopkinson. Have you 
heard of our plan to put the unem- 
ployed back to work?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the old man. 

“Well, I’m sorry to say that the 
temper of the men is such that we 
can’t answer for their conduct after 
today at noon. I am afraid last 
night’s fire was just a warning. You 
see we are desperate, sir. I should 
like to know what you think of our 
plan?” 

Mr. Hopkinson offered cigars to 
the group. All but Mr. Knight ac- 
cepted and soon the air was perfumed 
with the most expensive of smoke. 
Everybody, even Old Currie, seemed 
to become more genial. 


“Before we talk business, boys, I 
suggest we get acquainted. Let's 
have a smoke together. My God, life 
is too short to spend it all in busi- 
ness.” The old capitalist took a sil- 
ver flask from his his pocket. “Let's 
all have a drink. Maybe there’s 
enough left in this bottle. Liquor, 
my boys, is the solace of my imperfect 


old generation. It makes us old fel- 


lows forget our shortcomings—what 
we wanted to do, you know, and 
couldn’t.” 

“You don’t need it like us!” said 
Tim, banteringly, as he took the flask. 
“You ain’t got no troubles by the side 
of the working man. Wait till you 
starve a while.” 

“Troubles?” smiled Mr. Hopkin- 


‘son. “My boy, you remind me of a 


joke I heard the other day. A cer- 
tain general manager of a company 
came home to his wife, and he said: 
“We’re up against it. The president 
called me in today and handed us 
another lemon.’ ” 

““*What is it?” she asked. “Did 
he cut your wages again?” 

“*No. It’s worse than that!” he 
groaned. 

“**My God!’ she said, ‘Can it be, 
you no-good fool, that you’ve gone 
and got yourself fired?’ 

“It’s worse even that that!’ he 
groaned. ‘The president called me 
in, and gave us the business.’ ” 

Everyone laughed, including the 
committee of the unemployed, for 
America—even that part on its up- 
pers—always loves a joke. The ten- 
sion between the two groups was 
somewhat lessened. 

“Of course in the oil business,” con- 
tinued the old capitalist, “we haven't 
been hit quite as hard as the com- 
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panies of other lines. But even in 
times of prosperity, I have my wor- 
ries. I tell you the fact, boys, every 
dollar I have is a downright burden 
on my back. It is just as though I car- 
ried around this load of gold on my 
shoulders all the time. Nearly every 
person I meet is trying to take it away 
from me. I can’t even be sure of my 
friends, and most of my relatives are 
enemies. Every one wants his share 
—by fair means or foul. And yet 
they fawn on me, the hypocrites! In 
reality they are waiting, like buz- 
zards, for me to die. 

“You want gold, don’t you, boys? 
But if you knew what I know, you’d 
keep your romance and your adven- 
ture—and never own anything.” 

“You give me your money,” said 
Tim. “I'll trade places with you.” 

The old man grinned. 


“Why don’t you take up the offer ?” 
asked Old Currie, ironically. “If he 
can’t use it all, I’ll take the rest.” 

“I would if I could,” said Mr. 


Hopkinson blandly. “But it’s too 
late for me to change.” 

“You'll keep your gold as long as 
it’s worth anything, of course,” said 
Mr. Knight. “It gives you security. 
That is what we are all asking. A 
little bit of your security.” 

“Td give it to you if I could be sure 
of my own. As I say, my security 
costs me heavily. I have to worry 
about guarding and maintaining every 
dollar and every bit of machinery I 
own. Take my home, for instance. 
I have a sixty-acre estate, with espe- 
cially designed buildings, planned by 
my wife. Of course, J couldn’t have 
ordinary buildings, you know. They 
have to be special—just for me. I 
have everything on that estate from 
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a private light and power plant to a 
dozen gasoline-operated lawn mow- 
ers. I have a home and a dozen 
houses for those who take care of my 
home—and steal from it. I have a 
thousand pieces of machinery and I 
have to hire men to guard them, and 
other men to guard the first men. I 
tell you every machine and every stick 
I own is a burden. I had rather live 
in a log cabin with a spring branch 
flowing by my door.” 

“Then why don’t you donate it to 
a good purpose?” asked Mr. Knight. 

“For the simple reason that I want 
security for myself and mine. And 
the only way my generation could get 
security was by piling up gold and 
property. I have never seen or heard 
of a truly efficient socialistic system. 
If you can show me one—and prove 
that it will guarantee me the same 
security I have now—why you can 
turn my money and property over to 
it, and let it manage them.” 

“T am planning an essay now on 
such a system,” said Mr. Knight. “An 
economic republic. But that is not 
the problem at hand. We have an 
oil-fire burning, in the unemployed 
situation here. We now seek an im- 
mediate practical solution — not 
theoretical schemes. The men are 
still robbing the town’s stores—and 
they swear they'll start destroying 
again at noon if something isn’t done. 
What do you think of our plan of hav- 
ing two six-hour shifts instead of one 
eight-hour day?” 

“What do I think, Mr. Knight?” 
asked the old man, suddenly clapping 
his hand on the technician’s shoulder. 
an I think your plan is truly splen- 

i ’ 
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Mr. Knight could hardly believe 
his ears. He had come to the confer- 
ence prepared to fight to the last ditch 
for an immediate remedy—and sud- 
denly the enemy, through economic 
necessity, had ceased to be an enemy. 
Really, there must be some catch in 
the old financier’s statement. 

“You young men interest me,” 
continued Mr. Hopkinson. ‘While 
the rest of the country is crying over 
spilt milk or looking ahead to bombs 
and revolutions and a brand-new, un- 
tried scheme of things, you boys have 
advanced a definite plan of getting us 
out of our immediate difficulties. And 
you are forcing me to try out the plan, 
which is a good thing.” 

“Do you really mean it, sir?” asked 
Bill Jones. 

“Sure. Boys, the first six-hour 
shift began this morning at eight! 


Your jobs will be ready at two p. m. 
Furthermore, I am going to cut the 
total wages only one-sixth, instead of 
one-fourth, as you suggested to Muhl- 
berg. And furthermore I’m going to 


increase our lowest wage. We've 
already cut wages twice in this de- 
pression. That is enough. You see 
I am beginning to realize that the 
only way out of this. depression for us 
whom the world calls capitalists is to 
get everybody back to work. And, 
just between us, boys, we can’t afford 
to take so much profit any more.” 
“Hurray!” shouted Tim. ‘‘Mar- 
tin!” he cried to a man in the next 
camp. “The six-hour day begins at 
two o'clock! Pass the word on!” 
Mr. Hopkinson again took out his 
silver flask. “About enough for one 
more drink around,” he commented. 
Tim took out his own bottle. 
“Pour the rest of this in,” he said. 
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“Tt’s bootleg, but it won’t put out 
your eyes, by golly.” ; 

“Sure. Let’s all drink together. 
Mr. Knight, I notice you didn’t drink, 
sir. Won't you drink with us now? 
Don’t we understand each other 
now ?” 

“Yes, we understand each other. 
In the future we must work together 
better. You capitalists must yield on 
certain points to us who labor with 
our hands and minds, and in return we 
must be patient with the system while 
all of us work to alter it.” 

Thus the rich man’s and the poor 
man’s liquors were poured together, 
and most of those present had a drink 
from the bottle, and made toasts to 
seal their temporary understanding. 

But when Mr. Knight’s turn came, 
he hesitated. 

“Come on. Have a drink!” urged 
Tim. “Give us a toast.” 

“All right,” said the scientist, in 
sudden resolution. He took the 
bottle. ‘Gentlemen, here’s to that 
far-off, more perfect world, where 
liquor—and money—will no longer 
be necessary.” 

So saying he took a short drink of 
the fiery liquid. 

When the bottle had gone around, 
it was half empty. 

Old Mr. Hopkinson was expand- 
ing into the genial soul he might al- 
ways have been under a less cruel sys- 
tem. 

“Your mention of money as an evil 
intrigues me, my son,” he said to Mr. 
Knight. ‘You know money is really 
not an evil in itself. It is the misuse 
of money that afflicts us. You young 
men are all ambitious. You used to 
be more ambitious than you are now. 
You wanted to do something for the 
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benefit of humanity. Why didn’t you 
do it? Because some old codger— 
some selfish old codger, like myself— 
was lying in ambush for you, and he 
said. ‘Pay me!’ I tell you, boys, until 
usury is stamped out in this world, 
we're going to have one economic and 
political war after another. And I 
am sorry to say I am firmly convinced 
that usury and private ownership of 
property will not disappear during my 
lifetime.” 

“Perhaps it won’t in ours,” said 
Mr. Knight, half sadly. “But at any 
rate we must work toward the new 
order. The Communists say destroy 
one generation of the most intelligent 
part of society in order that the work- 
ing men of future generations may 
have a fairer system. I see no justifi- 
cation for such volcanic methods.” 

“Hurray!” said Tim, who was feel- 
ing his liquor. He pressed the bottle 
into Mr. Knight’s hands. “Here! 
Have another drink. Give us an- 
other toast, Knighty, old man.” 

Mr. Knight again hesitated. But 
the last drink was still coursing his 
veins, giving him its delusion of 
power, for the first time in many 
years. 

“By Euclid!” he said. 
I shall.” 

So he raised the bottle. ‘Here is 
to the common men,” he said. “The 
billions of common men who labor 
for a kinder order of things. Ignor- 
ant as they are—fearful, and super- 
stitious, and prejudiced as they are— 
they nevertheless are the strength and 
the weakness of all reforms. And, 
gentlemen, when we consider their 
animal origin, the marvel is—not that 
they are not better—but that they are 
not worse.” He drank. 


“T believe 
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Thus was complete the cycle of 
evolution of one of those rarest of 
earthly beings: a practical reformer. 
With moderate hope in his heart, 
searching for good, and recognizing 
the evil in life about him, Mr. Knight 
was ready to march onward with his 
gradually evolving generation, in the 
ox-slow process of haphazard human 
evolution. 

* * . * 

That afternoon Mr. Knight went 
to work as one of the payroll clerks 
of the second six-hour shift—from 
two p. m. to eight p. m.—in Chief 
Clerk Hanna’s office. Bob was em- 
ployed in the company’s store. Old 
Currie and Tim in a pipe line gang. 
Every man of the unemployed at 
Sandy Mesa was put to work. 

But because the same short hours 
did not prevail elsewhere, other un- 
employed came and took their old 
camps and the old problem still was 
with them. 

Mr. Knight saw more and more 
the keen need for scientific federal 
legislation to remedy the ailments of 
the country. More and more he saw 
the need of the scientific system of life 
his essay for the contest was to recom- 
mend. Enthused, he worked hard on 
it every morning, hoping, hoping that 
it would play an important part in the 
making of the scientific world that 
was to come. If he won the prize 
money, he planned to use it in found- 
ing a cooperative, self-sustaining 
colony of his unemployed relatives in 
Louisiana—such a colony as he was 
advocating in the treatise. 

At last he completed his work and 
submitted it for Old Currie’s caustic 
comment. There follows what the 
old cynic read. (To be continued) 
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The Cases 
1. The Yellow Dog in the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
VEN tho the “red ink” side of 
our legal, economic, and social 
justice ledger seems to far out- 
weigh the credit side the courts of 
both the United States and each indi- 
vidual sovereign state have all per- 
sistently, if not monotonously, upheld 
the validity of the “yellow dog” and 
granted injunctions for the employer 
on the face of it. The United States 
Supreme Court has upheld its validity 
in three cases and the state courts in 
many more.”® 
United States: 
Hitchman, 245 U. S. 229 (1917). 
Eagle Glass Mfg. Co. v. Rowe, 245 U. S. 
275 (1917). 
Platt v. Phil, R. R. Co., 65 Fed. 660 (1894). 
Tosh v. W. Ky. Coal Co., 15 A. L, R. 378 
(1918). 
Bittner v. W. Va. Coal Co., 15 Fed (2nd) 
652 (1926). 
Red Jacket Case, 18 Fed. (2nd) 839 (1927). 
Georgia: 
McMocheal v. Atlanta Env. Co., 151 Ga. 776. 
Massachusetts: 
Moore Forging Co. v. McCastly, 243 Mass. 
554. 
Cyrus Currier Sous v. Molders Union, 93 
N. J. C. Y. 61. 
New York: 
Inter. R. T. Co. v. Lavin, 247 N. Y. 65. 
Contracting Co. v. Vunet, 160 N. Y. 279. 
3rd Ave. Ry. Co. v. Shea, 109 Misc. 18. 
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The first case to arise on the point 
of the yellow dog contract was Adair 
v. U.S. in 1908.*%° This case involved 
the constitutionality of a federal stat- 
ute forbidding interstate railroad em- 
ployers to discriminate, in hiring and 
firing of employees, against em- 
ployees. This statute made it a 
criminal offense against the United 
States for an agent or officer of an 
interstate carrier, having full author- 
ity on his premises from his principal, 
to discharge an employee from service 
on such carrier because of his mem- 
bership in a labor organization. The 
court decided this statute to be uncon- 
stitutional, invading personal liberty, 
and the right of property without the 
due process of law, in direct violation 
of the fifth amendment. The court 
said: 


“In all such particulars the em- 
ployer and employee have equality of 
rights, and any legislation disturbing 
that equality is an arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the liberty of contract which 
no government can legally justify in 
a free land.” 


In other words the court was saying 
that Congress cannot arbitrarily in- 
terfere with “freedom of contract” 
by virtue of the fifth amendment. 

In 1914 the case of Coppage v. 
Kansas* came to be decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
In this case there was a Kansas stat- 

"208 U. S. 161. 


™ Act June 1, 1898—20 S. L. 424 Dept. 370. 
* 236 U. S. 1. 
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ute,* which was the second to be 
passed by the Kansas legislature, 
under which, as construed and applied 
by the highest state court, an employer 
or his agent may be criminally pun- 
ished for having prescribed as a condi- 
tion upon which one may secure em- 
ployment under or remain in the serv- 
ice of such employer, that the em- 
ployee shall enter into an agreement 
not to become or remain a member of 
any labor organization while so em- 
ployed. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held here, as in the 
Adair case, that the statute infringed 
upon the rights of personal liberty 
and property without due process of 
law, contrary to the United States 
fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

These cases were cases decided on 
statute but in 1917 the first case to be 
decided by common law on this point 
came to the Supreme Court. This 
was the famous Hitchman Coal and 
Coke Co. vy. Mitchell case.* The 
facts play a very important part in 
interpreting the holding of the case 
so 1 will briefly state them. The mine 
was run as a non-union mine and each 
worker signed an agreement to the 
effect that he would not join a union 
while so employed. Because of the 
fact that these non-union mines were 
affecting the union mines the United 
Miners union decided to unionize the 
mine. The representatives of the 
union thru so-called false representa- 
tions and deceitful acts were able to 
get a number of employees to meet in 
secret, not to tell their employer, and 
to be ready to strike at notice from 


“Laws of Kans. 1909, Dept. 222. 
“245 U.S. 229. 


the mine union. The Coal Company 
went before the Supreme Court and 
was granted an injunction by a divided 
court of 6 to 3, restraining the labor 
union from attempting to unionize the 
workers, and from inducing them to 
breach their contracts. The majority 
of the court, in rendering its decision, 
said: 


“The employer is as free to make 
non-membership in a union a condi- 
tion of employment as the working- 
man is free to join the union, and this 
is a part of the constitutional rights 
of personal liberty and private prop- 
erty, not to be taken away even by 
legislation unless thru some proper 
exercise of paramount police power.”** 


The Hitchman case went further 
and said that the interference with 
the contract gave rise to malice. Then 
the court spoke of the deception and 
misrepresentation practiced by the 
labor union. The language of the 
court leads us to believe that it held 
that only when persuasion was accom- 
panied by deception and misrepresen- 
tation, such deception and misrepre- 
sentation as would lead employees to 
join the union without notifying their 
employers—in other words dishon- 
estly—only then would the court 
grant an injunction. Many authori- 
ties, however, say the court would 
have reached the same conclusion 
without the actual presence of the 
element of deception. Assuming that 
to be so the case would have been 
greatly weakened and would not, in 
my estimation, have been the “life 
buoy” for the employers as the case 
was destined to be. 

In the same year the Supreme 
Court decided the Eagle Glass and 


*P. 250. 
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Mfg. Co. v. Rowe,” using as a basis 
for its decision the verdict handed 
down in the Hitchman case. The 
court held the “yellow dog” again 
valid as a contract. Then, in 1921 
on the fifth day of December,” the 
Tri-City case limited the Hitchman 
decision by interpreting it to mean 
that whenever lawful persuasion was 
unaccompanied by threat or intimida- 
tion, deceit or misrepresentation the 
“inducing to breach a contract”’ is law- 
ful and should not be enjoined by a 
court of equity. They said, in addi- 
tion, that there could be no malice in 
any such breach of contract if the 
abovementioned elements were not 
present. 

1927 saw the Red Jacket case,” 
the nemesis of Judge Parker’s political 
aspirations, wherein it was decided 
that the “yellow dog” was valid, bas- 
ing the decision on the precedents 
established by the Hitchman case and 
disregarding entirely the limitations 
set forth and imposed by the Tri-city 
case. ‘Thus, in accordance with the 
former decisions, Parker enjoined the 
procedure of inducing breach of con- 
tracts. 

It is remarkable to note that neither 
in the notes or briefs of the Hitchman 
case were the social implications even 
as much as mentioned. The Hitchman 
case was decided on bare legal con- 
cepts lacking the warmth of social 
justice. As a result it is being and 
will continue to be refuted as long as 
we have any progress in law. Since 
the Hitchman case the Supreme Court 
has not definitely voiced its thoughts 
on the matter but the better opinion 


245 U. S. 275. 
"257 U. 8. 
18 Fed. 2nd 839. 
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would seem to indicate that it will 
abandon the narrow view adopted by 
that judiciary body and recognize the 
need and advantages of wider union- 
ization. 

The writer has found it necessary 
to discuss Federal disposition of the 
Yellow Dogs prior to state action on 
the same subject because many of the 
state decisions declaring all “anti- 
coercion” acts unconstitutional have 
based their action on the precedent of 
the Supreme Court’s action in holding 
the same. 


2. Yellow Dog Contracts in the 
State Courts 


During the late nineteenth century 
many states passed “anti-coercion” 
acts prohibiting use of iron-clads but 
these were all short-lived. The writer 
intends to trace the action of the 
courts of each state having such stat- 
utes separately. These states were: 


Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Massachusetts 
9. Minnesota 
10. Missouri 
11. Nevada 

12. New York 
13. Ohio 

14. Oklahoma 
15. Pennsylvania 
16. Wisconsin 


SIAR PY Pm 


These early state statutes fall into 
two classifications. They make the 
employer guilty of a misdemeanor for 
using “yellow dogs” and lay a penalty 
upon him, or they say nothing of the 
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offense, whether it be a misdemeanor 
or not, but impose a fine or imprison- 
ment on the offender. These fines 
range from fifty to two thousand dol- 
lars. Imprisonment is set at a mini- 
mum term of six months and penalty 
may be a combination of both fine 
and imprisonment. For purposes of 
discussion the states will be classified 
according to the reasons given by the 
state courts justifying their action 
declaring “‘yellow dogs” unconstitu- 
tional. These decisions can be divi- 
ded as follows: 


1. Based on the principles as laid 
down in the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

a. Kansas. 

b. New York 

c. Ohio 


d. Wisconsin 


2. Based on the precedents of the 
decisions in the United States Su- 
preme Court: 

a. Colorado 

b. Massachusetts 


c. Minnesota 
d. Oklahoma 


3. Based on the principle that it is 
class legislation: 

a. Illinois 

b. Missouri 

c. Pennsylvania 


1. Ohio 
Ohio has a famous history in its 
fight for labor. This state introduced 
the bill which has been included in 
the Federal bill and adopted by many 
states. The early history is much 


like the history of the other states. 
The first statute passed in Ohio was 
in 1897 and was the same as the stat- 
ute in Massachusetts and other states 


at that time.”® It was declared a mis- 
demeanor and a fineable offense to 
use the Yellow Dog. This statute was 
held to be invalid because it was in 
violation of the 14th amendment of 
the Constitution.” 


Ohio labor organizations continu- 
ally fought this type of contract but 
after the Coppage case” in 1914 
further restrictions were placed in the 
Yellow Dog contract and further 
liberty was taken away from the em- 
ployee. 


“Tt is agreed that the company shop 
is and will continue to operate on the 
open shop basis and that during said 
period I (employee) shall not become 
a party to any strike or boycott.” 


Labor conditions were coming to a 
head in Ohio when in 1925 the Ohio 
Federation of Labor launched a 
verbal instrument against the Yellow 
Dog contract that proved to be the 
first step taken toward the eradica- 
tion of the abhorred contract. The 
bill read: 


“Every undertaking or promise 
hereafter made, whether written or 
oral, expressed or implied, constitut- 
ing or contained in, or any contract or 
agreement, hiring or employment 
between any individual, firm, associa- 
tion, company or corporation and any 
employee or prospective employee of 
the same whereby (a) either party 
to such contract or agreement under- 
takes or promises not to join, become, 
or remain a member of any labor or- 
ganization, or of any organization of 
employers, or (b) either party to such 


 $12143 RE #4364-68. 

* Jackson v. Berger, 920 S. 130 (affirmed in 
Re Berger 15 O. C. C. (N. S.) 81. 

™ Coppage Case, 236 U. S. 1. 

* Trade Press Publishing Co., 1921. 
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contract or agreement undertakes or 
promises that he shall withdraw from 
the employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes or remains a 
member of any labor organization, 
or of any organization of employers, 
is hereby declared to be contrary to 
public policy and wholly void.” 


In 1927 this bill was brought before 
the Senate. John’ P. Frey of the 
American Federation of Labor in a 
plea for the passage of the bill said: 


“We place before you the fact that 
under the guise of a contract our 
movement is being strangled or the 
threat is being made to strangle it; 
that if this form of contract was 
carried thruout the industries of this 
state, there could be no organization 
among wage-earners, their right to 
organization would have been taken 
away from them as completely as if 
they had become serfs or chattel 
slaves once more.” 


The Attorney General of Ohio, 
Edward C. Turner, when asked by the 
Ohio Senate for his opinion of this 
new bill, said: 


“The bill is designed to preserve 
in this state on behalf of both labor 
and employers the right to collective 
bargaining. 

“In my opinion this object is within 
the police power of the state and 
therefore is a proper subject of legis- 
lative action.” 


It is to be noted that this Ohio 
statute does not make the use of such 
contracts a criminal offense, neither 
does it affix a penalty for the violation 
of the statute, but it declares it “‘con- 
trary to public policy and is therefore 
wholly void.” This means that the 
injunction for inducing breach of con- 
tract will be banned. 
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The bill did not pass at this time 
because of a divided legislative com- 
mittee® but on June 8, 1931, the bill 
was signed by the Governor of Ohio 
and became a law.** This Ohio bill 
was introduced in Illinois and Cali- 
fornia. In California the committee 
reported the bill out favorably with 
the recommendation for passage and 
was passed 43-36 in the assembly but 
lost in the Senate by two votes. In 
Illinois the house committee rendered 
a favorable report 20-5 but it did not 
pass the Senate. In Indiana the bill 
passed both houses but was vetoed by 
the governor. So it can be seen that 
Ohio played the leading part in the 
movement for the abolition of the 
Yellow Dog. 


Kansas 


Kansas had the usual type of early 
statute passed in 1897* and in Brick 
Co. v. Perry,®* on the basis of it being 
a violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, the court declared the statute 
void, wherein it was declared: 


“The right to terminate a contract 
is within the jurisdiction of the state 
and federal constitution which guar- 
antees to every citizen the protection 
of life, liberty and property.” 


New York 


New York has had a rather unusual 
and checkered career as far as the yel- 
low dog contracts have been con- 
cerned. In 1887 the New York legis- 
lature made it a crime for an employer 
to exact an anti-union promise from 
an employee as a condition of con- 


3 (4-4), 

“Page Ann. Code 1931, $6241-1. 
* Gen. Stat. 1901, $2425, 2426. 
** 69 Kans. 297. 
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tinuance of employment. The statute 
read :*” 

“Any person who shall coerce or 
compel any employee to join a labor 
union as a condition of such person 
securing employment or continuing in 
the same, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 


But all efforts to embody public 
opinion into New York law success- 
fully were thwarted by the courts. 
The case of People v. Marcus, 1906,” 
invalidated this New York statute. 
Quoting therefrom we note: 


“The full and untrammeled right 
of contract is a part of the liberty 
guaranteed to every citizen by federal 
and state statutes. Personal liberty 


is always subject to restraint when its 
exercise affects the safety, health or 
moral and eere welfare of the pub- 


lic; not subject to such restraint an 
employer and employee may make 
and enforce such contract relating to 
labor as they may agree upon.” 


People v. Marcus® invalidated the 
statute even tho it interpreted that the 
words “coerce” and “‘compel” do not 
mean the coercion or compulsion re- 
sulting from the desire to obtain 
work, and the inability to obtain it 
without entering into such agree- 
ments. 

After following the precedents 
laid down by this case the New York 
court, in 1927-28, reversed its previ- 
ous decisions and declared these con- 
tracts to be invalid because of a lack 
of consideration and mutuality. Ex- 
change Bakery v. Rifkin, 1927,“ and 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. v. 


"Penal Code 171a. 
"185 N. Y. 25. 

” Supra. 

“244 N. Y. 260. 
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Lavin, 1928," are the two cases which 
turned the tide in at least one state. 
In the Exchange Bakery case“ the 
plaintiff had a non-union restaurant 
and each waitress contracted that she 
would withdraw if she joined a union. 
The court held that the promise not to 
join a union was void because of a lack 
of consideration, thus precluding a 
finding that a breach of contract was 
being induced. The court went further 
and stated: 


“Even had it been a valid subsist- 
ing contract, however, it should be 
noticed that whatever rule we may 
finally adopt, there is as yet no prece- 
dent in this court for the conclusion 
that a union may not persuade its 
members or others to end contracts 
of employment where the final intent 
lying behind the attempt is to exercise 
its influence.” 


The New York court, wherein 
Benjamin Cardoza was a member, 
said that this is really a question of 
justification, a question of justification 
which should be taken up in a broader 
sense than legal justification between 
two individuals. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin was the first state to 
pass the new type of bill against the 
Yellow Dog. On May 24, 1929, 
Wisconsin declared the individual 
contract a nullity and declared it to 
be, 


“contrary to public policy and wholly 
void,” and “shall not afford a basis 
for the granting of legal or equitable 
relief in any court.” “* 


“247 N. Y. 65. 
“ Supra. 
“ Wisconsin Stat. 1931, $103.46 and 268.19. 
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This bill came up before an inferior 
court of Wisconsin and was there de- 
clared to be constitutional; but it had 
never been taken up before the Su- 
preme Court either because the em- 
ployer feared to have the question of 
constitutionality settled, or because 
they were sure of its outcome. 

Thirty years before this new stat- 
ute, Wisconsin had a statute forbid- 
ding the discharge of: employees 
because they were members of labor 
unions, and made it an offense.** This 
statute was invalidated as were the 
same statutes of sister states. State 
v. Zellman, 1902,*° decided, when the 
question of validity of this statute was 
raised, that so far as it is made an 
offense it is not made a valid exercise 
of the police power, but is an unwar- 
ranted interference with freedom in 
the making of private contract and is 
void as an infringement of the right 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The decisions of the Wisconsin court 
illustrate very plainly that the reason 
for the invalidation of the old statute 
was its penalty clause and the making 
of a criminal offense, and, in addition, 
that with the new statutes labor will, 
in a majority of cases, no longer have 
need to worry about restraining 
orders granted on the basis of induce- 
ment of breach of contract. 


2. Colorado 


The legislature of the State of 
Colorado passed an act called the 
“Anti-coercion” statute“ in 1897. 
This statute was similar to the other 
state statutes wherein the act of coer- 
cion was made a misdemeanor and in- 
flicting a penalty for commission of 

“Laws of 1899, Chapter 322. 


“114 Wisconsin 530. 
“ Title 14, Chapt. 74, #41535, p. 175. 


said offense. The statute came up for 
consideration in People v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co.,*’ wherein the 
court rendered it a nullity by holding 
that this law violated the due process 
clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion. The court based its holding in 
this case squarely on the verdict ren- 
dered in Coppage v. Kansas.“ 


Massachusetts 


The decisions in Massachusetts 
constitute a good exemplification of 
this class of cases. About 1893 the 
state legislature passed the statute“ 
providing that, 


“No person shall by himself or by 
his agent coerce or compel a person 
into a written or oral agreement not 
to join or become a member of a labor 
organization as a condition of his 
securing employment or continuing in 
the employment of such person.” 


Number 180 then makes it an of- 
fense finable at one hundred dollars. 
This statute was brought before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 
1920 in Mechanics Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. vy. Lynch® and the court in- 
validated the statute, basing its action 
entirely on the Coppage and Adair 
cases." The court said, 


“Neither congress nor the states 
could interfere with liberty of con- 
tract, and penalize an employer for 
threatening an employee with loss of 
employment because of his member- 
ship in a labor organization, or punish 


an employer for requiring an em- 


198, p. 146. 

“236 U. S. 1. 

“Ch. 149, $20, #80 (R. L. 106, No. 12). 
"236 Mass. 504, 

= Supra. 
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ployee to agree not to become a mem- 
ber of such organization as a condi- 
tion of securing or retaining employ- 


The question came before the court 
again in the following year in the case 
United Shoe Machine Co. v. Fitz- 
gerald®* and the court held that an 
individual contract entered into by 
employer and employee is valid and 
may be required by the employer as a 
condition precedent to employment. 
The court went further and said that 
this is true even tho the only purpose 
of the individual contract was to 
weaken the unions. 


“The employer is as free to make 
non-membership in a union a condi- 
tion of employment as the working- 
man is free to join the union, and this 
is part of the constitutional right of 
personal liberty and private property, 
not to be taken away even by legisla- 
tion, unless thru some proper exer- 
cise of the paramount police power.” 


The next victory against labor or- 
ganization came in 1930 when a bill 
was placed before the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts, whose 
purpose was to outlaw the yellow dog 
contract. According to the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts the supreme 
court of that state can be called upon 
to give an advisory opinion on the act 
before the legislature, said opinion 
being final. House document 299, the 
act adopted in Ohio and Wisconsin, 
and now embodied in the Federal 
Anti-Injunction Act, took the usual 
course and was returned as in conflict 
with the constitutions of the state of 
Massachusetts and United States.™ 


"237 Mass. 537. 
“Opinion of the Justices, 271 Mass. 598. 
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They based this entirely on the three 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, discussing those deci- 
sions, and not discussing the present 
bill. The court ignored the fact that 
the new act did not contain a penalty 
provision but instead declared the 
Yellow Dog contract void and not 
enforceable. But again “stare decises”’ 
ruled and was victorious. What 
Massachusetts will do in the future 
only time will tell. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota, too, had the usual 
statute making employment condi- 
tional subject to stipulations of the 
Yellow Dog contract a criminal of- 
fense.** In Smith v. Daniels® the 
court held the statute invalid and un- 
constitutional, basing its ruling on the 
precedent created by the Adair v. 
U. S. case.* 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma, in its statute’ making 
the use of the Yellow Dog contract 
a criminal offense, thereby repeating 
the same mistake made by the other 
states, was subjected to the same pro- 
cedure by her courts, as did the other 
states, when the statute was declared 
unconstitutional, said ruling based 
entirely on the Coppage v. Kansas 
case™ in its test case Bemis v. State. 


3. Illinois 


The Illinois laborers of the eighties 
had a sincere grievance on the grounds 
of the insecure position of their or- 


#5097 R. L. 1905. 

118 Minn. 155. 

* Supra. 

* $4041, Comp. Laws, 1909. 

** Supra. 

12 Okla. Crim. Rep. 114 (1915). 
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ganizations. For a number of years 
employers had been compelling their 
workers to sign “iron-clad” contracts 
as a prerequisite to the secural of 
employment, wherein they agreed to 
withdraw from any labor organiza- 
tion with which they were affiliated, 
and further agreed not to join such 
organization in the future. After a 
great deal of agitation organized 
labor secured the passage of a bill, in 
1893, which guaranteed the right of 
employees to belong to labor unions. 
The act, as passed in Illinois, was sim- 
ilar to other state acts of that period 
declaring all action by employers in- 
tended to prevent or attempting to 
prevent their employees from form- 
ing, joining and belonging to any law- 
ful labor organization was illegal. 
Any person discharging or threaten- 
ing to discharge any employee because 
of his connection with a lawful labor 
organization was subject to a fine not 
exceeding $100, or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both fine 
and imprisonment, depending upon 
the discretion of the court. This 
remedy, for which Labor fought so 
long, was of short duration, for, in 
1900, the Illinois Supreme Court de- 
clared the act unconstitutional because 
it violated the provisions of the state 
and federal constitutional “due proc- 
ess clause,” and further, because it 
was special legislation in that it at- 
tempted to make the employer crimi- 
nally liable for the act of discharging 
a union man, whereas he was not 
liable if he discharged a non-union 
man, thus drawing an unwarranted 
distinction between union and non- 
union men.® Since this decision was 
handed down Labor, upon several dif- 


© Gillespie v. People, 188 Ill. 476. 
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ferent occasions, has attempted to se- 
cure enactment of similar bills, but all 
their efforts have terminated in fail- 
ure. In 1925 and in 1927 the Ohio 
bill was introduced and although it 
was reported out favorably by the 
sub-committee, these bills declaring 
the use of the Yellow Dog contract 
“contrary to public policy and wholly 
void” have never been passed. 


Missouri 


On March 6, 1893, 
passed the statute” 


Missouri 


1. “No employer, superintendent, 
foreman or other person exercising 
superintendence or authority over any 
mechanic, miner, engineer, foreman, 
switchman, baggageman, brakeman, 
conductor, telegraph operator, la- 
borer or other workingman shall en- 
ter into any contract or agreement 
with any employer requiring said em- 
ployee to withdraw from a trade 
union, labor union, or other lawful 
organization of which said employee 
may be a member, or require said em- 
ployee to refrain from joining any 
trade union, etc., or requiring any 
such employee from attending any 
meetings or assembling of people 
called or held for lawful purpose, or 
shall by any means attempt to compel 
or coerce any employee into with- 
drawal from any lawful organization 
or society.” * 

The above statute was ruled uncon- 
stitutional and as such invalid because 
it was a violation of the fifth amend- 
ment and also invalid on the grounds 
that it was class legislation discrimi- 
nating against non-union men and 
favored those laborers affiliated with 
some lawful organization or society.” 


“Law of 1893, p. 187. 
#3 has a penalty for violation. 
State v. Julow, 129 Mo. 163. 
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Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania’s statute clearly shows 
prima facie that it is special legisla- 
tion and therefore invalid and uncon- 
stitutional. The statute only affected 
employment in corporations and 
makes the offense of using the Yellow 
Dog a misdemeanor subject to a fine 
of not more than two thousand dol- 
lars and not less than one thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed a period of one year, or both. 
This statute was declared unconstitu- 
tional in Commonwealth v. Clark, 
on the theory that it is a special law 
and violates the constitution of the 
State, Article III, section 7, 


“The general assembly shall not 
pass any local or special laws regu- 
lating labor, trade, mining, or manu- 
facturing.” 


The following year Flaceus v. 
Smith® arose in Pennsylvania and was 
probably the first case wherein com- 
mon law was applied to the individual 


non-union contract. This case based 
its decision upon the right of the em- 
ployer to employ anyone he desires 
and to terminate that employment 
whenever he saw fit. The court held 
that an employer who required that 
his workingmen shall not be members 
of the labor union, and who had a 
contract with his apprentices by which 
they covenant not to join a labor 
union, may maintain a bill in equity for 
an injunction to restrain persons with 
a knowledge of these facts from entic- 
ing his apprentices to break their 
covenants and to become members of 
a union. 

_ Then, while other states were pass- 
ing the Ohio bill against Yellow Dogs, 


“199 Pa. 128, 1901. 
© Supra. 
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the Pennsylvania court confirmed its 
earlier decisions in the case of Kramer 
Hosiery Co. v. American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers. The 
facts of this case were that the plain- 
tiff had employees sign a contract 
wherein the Yellow Dog stipulations 
were incorporated. The defendant, 
knowing of these contracts, by 
speeches and pamphlets, induced em- 
ployees of the plaintiff to join in a 
union. These employees were dis- 
charged and a strike resulted. The 
court held that the defendant be en- 
joined from using intimidation, etc., 
to induce employees to breach their 
contracts or to unionize plaintiff’s fac- 
tory. This case, basing its decision on 
the Smith case (supra), closed the his- 
tory of the Yellow Dog contract in 
Pennsylvania.” 


The preceding discussion includes 
every state that had the old penalty 
statutes and except for a short discus- 
sion of three states, which lack a 
statute and base their opinion on 
common law, this phase of the paper 
is completed. These three states’ de- 
cisions in Georgia, New Jersey, and 
Tennessee® cite the Adair, Coppage, 
and Hitchman cases,® and also cite 
the usual principle.” 

A short résumé, therefore, shows 
that the anti-yellow dog contract 


* Oct. 9, 1931. Pa. 

“Note: These states had anti-Yellow Dog 
contract statutes but they are exactly like the 
ones spoken of and would add nothing to this 
paper except reiterated matters: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada and Connecticut. 

“Callahan v. Exposition Cotton Mills, 149 
Ga. 119 (1919) ; McMuched v. Atlanta Envelope 
Co., 151 Ga. 776 (1921) ; Nashville Ry. and Lite 
Co. v. Lawson, 144 Tenn. 78 (1921); Currier 
and Sous v. International Molders Union, 93 
N. J. Eq. 61 (1921). 

© Supra. 

™ Supra. 
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statutes were in each and every case 
declared unconstitutional, not because 
the courts thought that these contracts 
were just and equitable, but (1) on 
the grounds of unconstitutionality as 
contrary to the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments; (2) that it was outside 
the police power of the states to make 
it a misdemeanor and inflict a penalty, 
and (3) on the ground that a number 
of the statutes were discriminatory 
class legislation. When these faults 
have been rectified, as they have been 
by the Ohio bill, Labor will have won 
its fight against the individual con- 
tracts, and the bill will become the law 
of every state court just as it has in 
the United States courts,” Wiscon- 
sin"? Ohio,” Arizona,™* Colorado,” 
and California. 

In common law the cases have all 
been decided by following the Hitch- 


man case decided by the Supreme 
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Court. The courts which have de. 
cided the question on a common law 
basis, attempting to decide a labor 
problem such as this by application of 
the principles of common law and 
equity, have found this method un- 
satisfactory. Rules of common law 
and equity were fashioned to deter- 
mine and settle disputes between a 
few persons, at the very most—no 
broad issues of policy were involved 
—whereas a labor dispute not only 
involves many people but raises a 
question of our whole philosophy of 
life.* 


"= Public No. 65, H. R. 5315. 

™ Laws of Wisconsin, May 24, 1922. 

® Page’s Annoted Code, 1931, #6241. 

“Laws of Arizona, 1931, Chapter 19. 

® Laws of Colorado, 1931, Chapter 112. 

* After finishing the paper I found that these 
states also had statutes: New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico. 


(To be continued) 


OF PHILOSOPHY 


Klein’s mansion of philosophy 

is not without its taint of scandal; 

he leads you through dark corridors— 
and then blows out the candle. 


RicuHarp H. PERKINSON. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN FEBRUARY 
AND MARCH 


went back to work in industry 
in February, according to the 
Federation estimate, and trade“union 


Ey ms 350,000 men and women 


at about the same rate as in Febru- 
ary. In January, our revised estimate 
shows 11,688,000 without work in in- 
dustry, February 11,374,000. Trade 


unions weighted figures show 22.6 
percent of the membership unem- 


reports show that employment in the 
first part of March was still gaining 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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All Other Trades 
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ployed in January, 22.0 percent in 
February, 21.4 percent in March. 
These figures are signficant in two 
ways: First, they show that industrial 
employment has not increased rapidly 
enough to absorb those laid off from 
CWA. In February, 920,000 were 
dropped from CWA and industrial 
employment increased by 350,000. 
Secondly, the employment figures 
show the first gain in the month of 
February since depression began. 
Each previous February since 1929, 
unemployment has increased. This 
year the gain was almost entirely in 
manufacturing industries, where 360,- 
ooo went back to work. There were 
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slight gains also in wholesale trade 
(10,000) and hotels (10,000) and 
in some other industries, but 50,000 
were laid off in building. In manv- 
facturing, the “heavy” or producers. 
goods industries showed considerable 
employment gains. It is significant 
that men are going back to work in 
these industries, where unemployment 
has been particularly serious: Iron 
and steel, machinery, lumber, build- 
ing materials, automobiles, railroad 
car shops. Consumer goods indus- 


tries also reported substantial gains: 
Cotton goods, clothing, shoes, rubber 
tires, cigars, and cigarettes. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent 


Building Trades 
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All Other Trades 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Trade union unemployment fig- 
ures show that these gains are con- 
tinuing in March, both in “heavy” 
and consumer industries: Employ- 
ment of union members increased in 
the heavy industries—building and 
metal trades, railroads, building ma- 
terials industries, and in consumer 
industries—clothing and textiles. 

These gains indicate that accumu- 
lated buying power is taking effect. 
The record of workers’ income gains 
for February, however, is not so 
bright. Payrolls in industry as a 
whole increased by approximately 
$100,000,000, but this gain was al- 
most entirely offset by a decline of 
$80,000,000 in CWA payrolls 
during the month. The total gain in 
workers’ buying power in dollars was 
only 1 percent, and since cost of liv- 


ing increased 3 percent during the 
month, workers’ total effective buy- 
ing power actually declined. 


Workers’ individual wage in- 
creased slightly due probably to an 
increase in full-time work, but weekly 
income gained only 2 percent, and 
living costs rose 3 percent. 

According to our estimate, work- 
ers’ total buying power in February 
was $2,520,000,000, of which $186,- 
000,000 was from government work 
and $2,334,000,000 from industry. 

his compares with $2,495,500,000 
in January and $1,855,000,000 in 
February last year. Those without 
work in industry numbered 11,374,- 
000 in February; at the end of the 
month, 3,516,000 still had work in 
CWA, PWA, and CCC, and 7,858,- 
000 were entirely without jobs. 

* Preliminary. 


t Average. 
§ Revised. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—Industries 
here do not want to bargain col- 
lectively and we do not have 

enough appointed men on the State 
Board who have the power to enforce 
the codes that are favorable to labor. 
Most of the employers object to the 
posting of labor sections in work 
places. In the laundry and dry clean- 
ing plants we have a strike involving 
2,500 men and women because of the 
employers’ refusal to recognize the 
right of their employees to unionize. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks—we have about 
5,000 of these workers. The mini- 
mum wage scales of the codes are be- 
ing paid for skilled labor. The cost 
of living has so advanced that wage- 
earner incomes have been lowered con- 
siderably. —IKE ROBINTON. 


Montgomery—We have difficulty 
in getting the unorganized workers to 
make complaints against code viola- 
tions. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the workers at the Southeast- 
ern Manufacturing Company, where 
the pay is from $3.50 to $8.00 a week 
and where they now have a company 


union. The Central Labor Union has 
labor sections of the codes posted in 
the hall. The laundries here have 
forbidden their workers to organize. 
They pay from $4.00 to $6.50 a week 
and the local Chamber of Commerce 
backs them in every move. Efforts 
are being made to unionize the truck 
and taxi drivers. We are practically 
all on CWA work here and hours have 
been cut from 30 to 24—$1.00 per 
hour is the wage.—C. W. WALLs. 


Arkansas 


Helena—We have only just re- 
cently organized and have not yet 
taken up code enforcement. Enm- 
ployees have been working forty hours 
a week or more without overtime pay 
and now are required to lay off from 
regular working hours. At first be- 
cause of insistence on union recogni- 
tions some were dismissed, but it was 
done in such a manner that you could 
not get the evidence of the fact. Now 
we find very little opposition except 
from colored laborers. Carpenters 
and painters are organizing. Before 
codes were effective all labor worked 
from fourteen to sixteen hours per day 
at from 16 to 28 cents an hour; hours 
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were cut to eight per day which re- 
duced incomes. Skilled labor paid 
over $35 a week is classed as officials 
and are worked from 60 to 70 hours 
a week.—J. H. Gore. 


California 


Napa—Garment and _ tannery 
workers have had wage increases due 
to the NRA. Building tradesmen 
have shorter hours, and the NRA has 
helped unionization of these workers. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. There has been 
no change in school conditions.— 
E. P. MAXWELL. 


San Diego——-Due to the fact that 
there are no teeth in the enforcement 
provisions of codes and the difficulty 
of getting volunteer boards to give 


sufficient time to problems and failure 
to have effective labor representation 
on administrative boards, we are hav- 
ing trouble in having codes enforced. 
Labor sections of codes are not posted 
inwork places. Our unions, however, 
are keeping well informed on this sub- 
ject through our business agents and 
through conferences. Often when ef- 
forts are made to unionize workers we 
find numerous instances where work- 
ers who have been employed for years 
in a service station, automobile repair 
shop, laundries, etc., suddenly become 
ineflicient and are discharged. Diffi- 
culty lies in establishing that union 
afiliation was the cause of discharge 
though we know it to be true. All 
crafts are pressing organizing activ- 
ities. Membership in the carpenters’ 
union has doubled in the last few 
months. Bakers also have made 
wonderful gains in membership. In- 
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comes are being reduced as prices 
increase. Establishment by govern- 
mental authorities of the so-called 
zone scale of $1.10 and 45 cents per 
hour has greatly injured us as our 
scale for building and common labor 
for years has been 62% cents an hour. 
City, county and state have recognized 
our scale as the prevailing wage on 
public works and to have the Govern- 
ment set a 45 cent scale has worked 
a great hardship.—E. H. DowELL. 


Canada 


Winnipeg — The various trade 
unions are doing everything possible 
to get those not now organized into 
their unions and the Trades and La- 
bor Council are attempting to organ- 
ize those industries where the em- 
ployees are not already affiliated with 
some organization. Our legislative 
committee together with a committee 
of the Railway Train Service pre- 
sented a memorandum of proposed 
legislation to the Provincial Govern- 
ment covering the following points— 
regulation of bus and truck competi- 
tion, the special income tax act, gar- 
nishment act, unemployment and the 
minimum wage act. Barbers have 
started their 1934 organization cam- 
paign with a meeting of over 150 em- 
ployers and are following that up 
with district meetings as fast as it is 
possible to arrange them. A survey 
is being made of the needle trades with 
a view to developing their organiza- 
tion.— W. E. Stusss. 


Illinois 


Bloomington—Eighty per cent of 
the workers fear losing their job and 
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will not make complaints against the 
violations of codes. Only where the 
Government has insisted are labor 
sections of the codes posted. A char- 
ter has been issued to the school 
teachers who formed a union with 
over 100 members. All school jani- 
tors have signed up for a charter.— 
Joun LANHAM. 


Danville—We have no representa- 
tion on the local Compliance Board 
and it is therefore difficult to have 
labor provisions of codes enforced. 
Labor sections of codes are not posted 
at work places or in the union hall. 
Certain employers are keeping watch 
on their employees to the extent that 
employees are afraid to talk with an 
organizer; this applies especially to 
the public utilities. The unionization 
of firemen and oilers, retail clerks and 
cooks and waiters is under way. In- 
comes are decreasing due to increases 
in the cost of commodities. —-W ALTER 
G. STEUHE. 


East St. Louis—There are some 
difficulties yet to be ironed out where 
violations are called to the attention 
of labor in connection with the en- 
forcement of codes. Labor sections 
of the codes are as a rule only posted 
in one place in the factory. The 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany have an employees association 
which is very hard to break into. 
Four federal labor, two hod carriers 
and a filling station attendants’ union 
have been organized. While we have 
been watching the prices of commod- 
ities yet we have taken no action to 
date as to how to meet it.—F. R. 
RAUCH. 
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East St. Louis—Employers insist 
on men joining the company unions. 
The Phillips Petroleum Company re. 
fuse to recognize a union of their em- 
ployees and the case is now before 
the Labor Board at Washington.— 
Wo. J. Stunr. 


Kewanee—Codes are being well 
followed in the manufacturing plants 
but we find that merchants and res- 
taurants are not living up to their 
codes. Labor sections of the codes 
are posted in manufacturing places 
and in labor halls. Wage-earners are 
not denied the right to organize but 
there is a feeling among the workers 
that if they did join a union they would 
lose their jobs. This is especially true 
of the Boss Manufacturing and Ke- 
wanee Boler Companies and the atti- 
tude of the foremen in these plants 
toward the men lead to this feeling. 
Organization work is on among the 
miners, painters, beverage dispensers 
and truck drivers.—BEN P. Gast. 


Joliet — Our Compliance Board 
does not function effectively and is 
controlled and dominated by the 


Chamber of Commerce. Labor sec- 
tions of codes are not posted at 
work places but are placed in union 
meeting halls. Efforts have been 
made to establish company unions in 
factories. In spite of opposition I 
have succeeded in organizing five local 
unions in the largest industries here. 
Our organization committee is very 
active, but we are handicapped by lack 
of finances. Low wages prevailed 
prior to code minimum and the CWA 
work has been a salvation. Mercan- 
tile business has increased greatly. 
Prospects look good for industrial and 
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business revival in the early spring.— 
WituiaM B. Porter. 


Indiana 


Anderson—As far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, labor sec- 
tions of the codes are posted in work 
places. The General Motor Corpora- 
tion controls here—they own our larg- 
est bank, have men on the school 
board, on the Board of Public Works 
and the Cigy Administration. Wages 
have been reduced by reducing hours 
and working conditions are very bad 
due to the participation in politics 
by Delco Remy powers. —C. T. 
MACPHERSON. 


Evansville— The workers here 
have not gotten to first base in get- 
ting codes enforced. Evasions of 
every description have been used by 
the manufacturers and the intent and 
purpose of the codes have been lost 
through manipulation both tangible 
and intangible. While labor sections 
of the codes have been posted in work 
places, they never staylong. We have 
them placed in all our union halls 
and offices. Incidents showing that 
wage-earners are denied the right to 
belong to unions are numerous. Inno 
factory has a union been recognized 
excepting the company unions. These 
factories are: The Faultless Castor 
Company, The Servel, Inc., cigar 
factories, Overall Corporation of 
America and National Furniture 
Company. ‘These companies black- 
list members of unions and have a sys- 
tem of checking among themselves 
and will not put any one to work who 
has ever been employed by another 
of the companies. There is organi- 
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zation work being carried on in all 
these factories, but so far it has 
only meant the loss of jobs.—F. A. 
MARYNELL. 


Kokomo—Fear of filing complaints 
permits flagrant violations and wages 
are not paid as they should be and 
more hours are worked than stipu- 
lated in codes. Labor sections of 
codes are not posted in work places 
or in union halls. Garment factories, 
sign concerns, hotels and restaurants 
threaten to close and move elsewhere 
or to curtail production when ap- 
proached on unionization of em- 
ployees. Organization work is on 
among garment, steel and sign work- 
ers, waiters, bartenders and painters. 
—FRepD C. BLACKER. 


Kokomo—Our main difficulty in 
getting code complaints settled is the 
fear of making a signed affidavit 
which might result in dismissal and 
the local Compliance Board will not 
start an investigation unless affidavit 
is first filed. Some few complaints 
have been settled. There is evidence 
that wage-earners have been denied 
the right to join a union by the two 
garment factories, the Kolux Sign 
Company, Great Western Standard 
Pottery and the National Sign Com- 
pany. The building trades are trying 
to increase their membership. Efforts 
are being made to organize bakery 
workers. In a few instances wages 
are higher, but in the majority they 
have been chiseled down.—H. E. 
VINCENT. 


Muncie — Through coercion the 
hourly rate of wages has been lowered 
and in some plants the work force is 
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also being cut. With the exception 
of the Muncie Malleable Castings 
Company, labor sections of codes are 
not posted at work places. They are, 
however, posted in union halls. The 
Kuhner Packing Company and Mun- 
cie and Ft. Wayne Warner Gear Com- 
pany object to their workers being 
unionized. Practically every industry 
is being unionized. Wage-earner in- 
comes are the minimum generally and 
that constitutes the maximum.—M ax 
MATHEWS. 


Sullivan—Labor sections of codes 
are posted in very few work places. 
Grocery store agreements have been 
forwarded to Atlantic & Pacific 
headquarters but so far have heard 
only that one of the clerks in the 
meantime has been discharged. Pros- 
pects are good for a 100 per cent 


organization of gas filling station em- 
ployees, but our efforts with the Kraft 
Cheese Company workers are not so 
successful.—J AMES McKEE. 


Terre Haute—The President’s Re- 
employment Agreement is being vio- 
lated, particularly asto hours. Codes 
are posted in the business offices of 
firms. In two instances where men 
were discharged for union activities, 
they have now been reemployed.— 
J. C. PRECHTEL. 


Iowa 


Mason City—Projectionists have 
been having considerable trouble with 
the motion picture code and have 
taken up their difficulties with the Na- 
tional Labor Board. Very few work 
places have labor sections of codes 
posted. Opposition to the right to 
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organize is not being done openly, 
but some employers are underhand- 
edly hampering unionization of their 
employees. — GLENN H. Woop. 
WARD. 


Sioux City—Hotels are not post- 
ing codes and complaints against vio- 
lations of codes are being ignored. 
About 80 per cent of all big busi- 
nesses are chiseling. Tolerton & 
Warfield, a firm owning a number 
of stores, have been very active 
against their employees organizing. 
The company tries to deny that they 
urged coercion but the evidence pre- 
sented to the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly proves this to be a fact. This 
company operates 26 stores here. 
The dairy workers are having trouble 
with their agreement. Prices are 
steadily rising. —L. E. GARNETT. 


Kansas 


Arkansas City—The Chamber of 
Commerce is fighting every code. 
Labor sections of codes are not 
posted in work places but are placed 
in union meeting halls. The New 
Area Mill and the Steffins Ice Cream 
Company have discharged men for 
belonging to a union. Organization 
work is under way among boiler- 
makers, government employees, car 
men, pipefitters, mill workers, dairy 
workers, packing house employees, 
retail clerks and switchmen.—ABE 
GARRISON. 


Coffeyville—I do not believe any 
industries are living up to the codes. 
We hear nothing more of compliance 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
seems to have the reins here. A local 
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union of operating engineers was or- 
ganized and unions of boilermakers 
and machinists have been revived. 
Wage-earner incomes have been cut 
by steady increases in food prices.— 
A. B. Paut. 


Leavenworth—The writer’s obser- 
vation is that codes are quite difficult 
to enforce here except the building 
trades, whose work is mainly under 
the PWA. ‘Labor sections of the 
codes, so far as the writer knows, are 
not posted in work places. Efforts 
are being made to organize the hotel 
and restaurant employees and filling 
station attendants. Wage- earners 
here have been using their earnings 
to pay back debts which accumulated 
while they were out of work.—CarRL 
BUTSEHLE. 


Maine 


Augusta—The compliance agen- 
cies are very slow in acting upon vio- 
lations of codes. Labor sections of 
codes are posted generally in all work 
places. While there has been no out- 
and-out denial of the right of work- 
ers to organize, yet there has been 
enough under-cover interference to 
make workers afraid they will lose 
their jobs if they form a union. Sev- 
eral employers recommend local or- 
ganizations while a few are appar- 
ently trying for a company union. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
textile, paper and pulp, and boot and 
shoe workers.—CLARENCE R. Bur- 
GESS. 


Portland—Workers do not com- 
plain for fear they will lose their jobs 
when employers adjust the codes or 
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discontinue them entirely. We have 
no faith in the local Compliance 
Board. While the writer cannot cite 
any particular case, yet we know 
when workers in restaurants and 
chain stores start to organize the 
employers find some reason to dis- 
charge them. The Chamber of Com- 
merce does not favor units of organ- 
ized labor. Efforts are being made 
to organize the workers in the silk 
and paper mill—FRANK C. Mc- 
DoNnaALD. 


Michigan 


Grand Rapids—Our difficulty in 
having codes enforced is the refusal 
of management to meet committees. 
Firms are requesting exceptions or 
exemptions and asking permission to 
operate unlimited hours. There is a 


united action by employers through 
trade associations in a very subtle 
manner to chuck codes. Most em- 
ployers do not post labor sections of 
codes. These are, however, posted 
in our union halls. While there is no 
direct attack upon the right to union- 
ize, whenever committeemen for 
labor are selected for conferences, 
these men are discharged. There 
have been both increases and reduc- 
tions in wages.—EDWARD KosTEN. 


Minnesota 


Faribault—Since the meeting be- 
fore the National Labor Board on 
February 9 we believe the Shaft 
Pierce Shoe Company will start liv- 
ing up to the code for shoes. This 
company refused to bargain with 
their employees collectively. The 
garment factories laid off a number 
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Standard Services to 
Improve Family Finances 


The Household Money Management Plan 
The Household Loan Plan 


These plans are now in use 
by over 300,000 families. Lit- 
erature and individual consul- 
tation are available in 106 
American communities. 

This company feels that the 
Household Money Manage- 
ment Plan and the Household 
Loan Plan are both essential 
in providing a complete ser- 
vice for the improvement of 
family finance. The loan is 
needed in emergencies and to 
refinance debts, but no com- 
pany that services a family 
during its financial embarrass- 
ments has a right to stop with 
merely making loans. Each 
branch manager is equipped to 
give financial advice—to act as 
a “Family Doctor of Finance.” 
Through consultation service 
and literature Household is be- 
coming recognized as “Finan- 
cial Counsel to the American 
Family,” and as the company 
measures up to this ideal, the 
cost of the extra services will 
be more than repaid in the re- 
duction of the expenses of 
direct selling advertising and 
collection. 


For several years the com- 
pany has promoted budgeting 
and better management of 
household finances both 
among its customers and the 
general public. Last Decem- 
ber the Director of Research 
began advising on buying 
technique and offering 
monthly bulletins on “Better 
Buymanship” over the NBC 
blue chain in two-minute talks 
during the company’s half- 
hour broadcast of Musical 
Memories with Edgar Guest 
on Tuesday evenings at 9 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time. 
He is introduced as “The 
Family Doctor of Finances.” 
Each month the talks and bul- 
letins specialize on some spe- 
cific commodity. (See list on 
opposite page.) 

The “Doctor” and the home 
economist on his staff offer in- 
dividual consultation on family 
budget problems, giving pet- 
sonal attention to hundreds of 
letters from families about 
their finances. Over 150,000 
copies of the booklet “Money 
Management for Households” 
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have been distributed free, and 
since December several thou- 
sand have sent 15 cents in 
stamps for six issues of the 
“Better Buymanship” series. 
This literature, prepared under 
their direction, is widely used 
in schools, colleges, and club 


groups. 

The Household Loan Plan 
stands ready to back up the 
family, to help it tide over 
emergencies, refinance debts, 
or take advantage of oppor- 


tunities. The company’s 
policy is to advise against bor- 
rowing unless it is part of a 
well thought-out constructive 
plan. The loan plan is now in 
use by 285,000 families in 106 
cities. 

Loans adjusted to the family 
budget, signed by husband and 
wife alone, repaid in monthly 
installments, are made at the 
lowest possible cost consistent 
with sound business prin- 
ciples. Comparisons of rates 
and services are welcomed. 





PLEASE SEND THE BOOKLETS ORDERED BELOW 


Free 


A.“Money Management for House- 
holds,” the family budget book with 
account sheets. 

B, “Marrying on a Small Income,” finan- 
cial plans for the new adventure. 

C. “The Household Loan Plan,” an ex- 


planation of Household’s loan serv- 
ice. 


Please send 


D. Six months’ subscription to the cur- 
rent issues of “Better Buymanship.” 


Note.— For the accommodation of schools 
and clubs desiring this material, 15 or 
more copies of any issue of “Better 
Buymanship” sent to one address will 
be furnished at the special rate of a 
penny a copy. 


to the following addresses: 








(City) 








(Street) 


(City) 


(State) 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Palmolive Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be mailed on request to the Division 
of Research.) 
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of their workers when they started to 
organize and have not called them 
back. Firemen and oilers are meet- 
ing to unionize. Wage-earners have 
no income as what they get goes for 
food, fuel and clothing and some 
have had a hard time getting that. 
The standard of living could not be 
lowered much more because there 
has been nothing to do here for three 
years.—JAMEs F. MonAN. 


International Falls—The workers 
think it useless with the present set 
up of codes to furnish the Govern- 
ment with the information for viola- 
tions. Labor sections of codes are 
not posted in work places. It has 
been the strong urge locally to get 
labor representation on code author- 
ity work and on other agencies con- 
tributing information to the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of helping the 
official machinery set up by the NRA 
to carry out its duties. Labor is wide 
awake and has a promising future in 
store. Action was taken at the last 
meeting of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly to prepare for the meeting 
of the State Federation of Labor 
which convenes here in August.— 
HAROLD REICH. 


Red Wing—As a rule labor sec- 
tions of codes are posted by employ- 
ers. We have had no trouble with 
unionizing so far, but in one of the 
writer’s efforts along this line the 
workers of one plant seemed to be 
afraid to form a union. A union of 
rubber workers has been organized 
at Red Ring, a federal labor union 
at Hastings and a flour mill workers 
union at Cannon Falls. We are 
watching costs of living but it don’t 
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seem to do much good, as wages re- 
main the same with everything else 
on the increase.—AxEL V. Anne. 
SON. 


New Jersey 
Plainfield — Twenty - eight viola- 


tions have been reported to the 
Compliance Board and settled to the 
satisfaction of the workers. Labor 
sections of the codes are not posted 
in work places. While this has not 
been done in our union halls the 
writer will see that it is done in 
the future. Our central body is ar- 
ranging for a mass meeting to inau- 
gurate a general organizing cam- 
paign. With few exceptions wages 
have not been increased in proportion 
to increased prices. These facts are 
being noticed but owing to the in- 
crease of unemployment the unions 
are not in a position to offer effective 
objection —Epwarp V. Woon. 


New York 


Schenectady—Lack of labor rep- 
resentation prevents codes enforce- 
ment. Some of the labor sections of 
codes are posted in the Labor Tem- 
ple. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize all workers. Prices are grad- 
ually rising and there seems to be no 
way to get an increase in pay.—FRED 
A. SOELLNER. 


North Carolina 


Fayetteville — Operators do not 
want to consider employees on their 
committees for fear that in some way 
they will have to yield to the union. 
The local Compliance Boards in this 
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section are no good and by the time 
we go to the state board and then to 
the national board more than five 
weeks’ time has been taken up with 
no results. Labor sections of the 
codes are not posted in work places. 
We are just starting this practice in 
our union halls and I find it is a good 
move. Discrimination against union- 
ization is shown in various ways— 
for instance, you set up a union 
where they have been running three 
days and the following week the mill 
operates one and not more than two 
days a week. At Lumberton, since 
our organization of textile workers, 
they have pretty near torn to pieces 
our local union by giving just enough 
work to pay rent and fuel bill and in 
many cases starving them out. If 
these people were not so young we 
could handle the situation better. I 
am holding two to three mass meet- 
ings each week and am setting up a 
local union in Smithfield. I have no 
trouble in getting the county court 
house most anywhere and have good 
crowds and have been very busy the 
past six months. When I began there 
was not an organization within sixty- 
two miles and now we have nine tex- 
tile local unions and Federal Labor 
Union. Most of them are small but 
are growing.—J. DooLey. 


North Dakota 


Minot—Labor is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in the enforcement of codes. 
Unionization of a splendid Federal 
Labor Union has just been completed 
and plans are under way for the or- 
ganization of a union of common la- 


borers. We are watching prices as 
closely as possible—H. C. Kienn. 


Ohio 


Hamilton—Our representative on 
the Compliance Board reports that 
the board is having quite a lot of dif- 
ficulty at this time. It is not a gen- 
eral thing for employers to post at 
work places the labor sections of the 
codes. Some labor sections of the 
codes are, however, posted in the 
union halls. Company unions had 
been set up in several plants before 
the workers had a chance to organ- 
ize. Due to the efforts of volunteer 
organizers, Charles Hosea and Wil- 
liam Utericht, unions of retail clerks, 
roofers, teamsters, bar tenders and a 
Federal union of iron workers have 
been organized. We note price in- 
creases in practically all commodities 
but wages have not been increased.— 
STANLEY OGG. 


Ironton—When workers become 
interested in union, they are told that 
the shop will move if the union is a 
go. The writer does not think that 
the labor sections of codes are posted 
in work places. When it was re- 
ported that a union would be formed 
at the Reed Shirt Factory, the girls 
lost their jobs. Wages as low as 
$1.25 for a ten-hour day were paid 
by one of our prominent citizens.— 
W. C. Dimmick. 


Lancaster—Due to the NRA, 
wages of glass, shoe, battery, paper 
and rubber workers have been raised. 
All industries are working less hours. 
The unionization of glass, paper, 
shoe, rubber and meat workers has 
been helped by the NRA; it has also 
aided in the union of barbers and en- 
gineers. We have two members on 
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the local Compliance Board. Schools 
have not been closed nor the term 


shortened.—E. J. HEsTON. 


Newark—Labor sections of codes 
are posted in union halls. Unioniza- 
tion of stenographers, bookkeepers 
and typists, retail clerks, bartenders 
and rubber workers is under way. We 
have been successful in getting wage 
increases for the newly organized 
workers.—EDGAR E. BAKER. 


Portsmouth—In most of the dry 
goods and furnishing stores the codes 
are being lived up to. It is reported 
that some of the shoe factories are 
not complying with the codes in the 
strictest sense, particularly the Wil- 
liams Manufacturing Company. No 
one has yet come out in the open and 
opposed workers organizing but there 
have been cases of intimidation. A 
new carpenters’ union has been organ- 
ized and work is progressing for the 
unionization of bakery and laundry 
workers, lathers and radio service 
mechanics. No wages have been 
raised since the NRA increase. In 
the building trades all laborers are 
getting 50 cents per hour for common 
labor while mechanics get $1.20. The 
scale of wages prevail on all CWA 
work and all mechanics are hired 
through the building trades council.— 
SHERIDAN LEE McGonan. 


Sandusky—We should have a labor 
board man to enforce codes instead of 
having to resort to strikes for this 
purpose. Our efforts to have such 
a man on the board have failed. La- 
bor sections of the codes are not gen- 
erally posted and in the cases where 
they are posted the workers are too 


frightened to attempt to organize. 
The Central Labor Union office and 
halls have every piece of code mate- 
rial available. Employees are dis- 
charged in some cases for their union 
activities and attempts are being made 
to force company unions on workers, 
with employers advising that 100 per 
cent unionizing of a plant or em- 
ployees talking unionism during work 
or noon hour is illegal and in violation 
of the codes. We are making efforts 
to build up our old locals and to form 
new ones—prospects are fine.—T. F. 
VAN METER. 


Toledo—The enforcement of codes 
is very remote. Many plants operat- 
ing under codes are violating them 
the same as they did the PRA. Of 
the many complaints filed little action, 
if any, has been taken. Code author- 
ities are improperly formed with no 
labor representation on the code au- 
thority board, and we feel Labor 
should be represented on every signed 
code. Every local union has labor 
sections of the Recovery Act in its 
possession and the Central Labor 
Union stands ready to furnish all 
available information. Fear and lack 
of enforcement of Section 7(a) gen- 
erally obstructs organization in many 
cases. The attempt of corporations 
and others to organize shop unions 
because of their knowledge of the 
ignorance of the employee and fear 
realizing that the law as it now 
stands is not properly enforced by 
governmental authorities so assigned 
to do. We are constantly increas- 
ing our union membership and pros- 
pects for the unionization of several 
new unions are bright. We are 
constantly endeavoring to increase 
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wage scales, especially of the new local 
unions, to prevent any loss in purchas- 
ing power.—OTTo W. Bracu. 


Oklahoma 


Enid—There is a laxity here in the 
efforts to try and enforce codes. 
Codes are not posted in work places. 
There is no open effort to deny work- 
ers the right to organize. Efforts are 
being made to organize the butcher 
workmen, bakers, tire workers, retail 
derks and cleaners and dyers. Re- 
ports here are that wages are lower 
in several lines than provided for 
under the NRA.—L. L. BEACH. 


Pennsylvania 


New Eagle—For the greater part 
the codes are lived up to, but there 
are some cases where they try to pay 
less—in one particular instance where 
a girl was supposed to get $10.00 a 
week she was paid $6.75 for a forty 
hour week. The income of the wage- 
earner is not very great in this com- 
munity, although prices of commod- 
ities are about normal.—WILLIAM 
FOSTER. 


South Carolina 


Abbeville — The workers them- 
selves set up a local Compliance Board 
and so far have been able to adjust 
dificulties. So far the writer has not 
had any difficulty with employers as 
to the right of workers to unionize. 
Locals of textile workers has been 
organized at Abbeville, Cutham Falls 
and Ira. Abbeville is about 95 per 
cent organized and Ira about 65 per 
cent. The continued rise in price of 
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food and clothing will necessitate an 
increase in wages to maintain even 
a fair standard of living—C. B. 
WILSON. 


Charleston — Wages for tobacco 
workers employed by the American 
Tobacco Company have been in- 
creased, and hours have been lowered 
by this company and the Southern Ice 
Company. Public schools have kept 
up to normal conditions and teachers 
are now receiving their salaries in 
cash; before they have been paid by 
scrip.—Harry E. ROLLERSON. 


South Dakota 


Watertown — Technicalities re- 
quired by the State Coordinator and 
his subordinates and insufficient rec- 
ognition of the employees’ viewpoint, 
seemingly give the employer the bene- 
fit of the doubt in all complaints. In 
approximately 50 per cent of the in- 
dustries labor sections of the codes 
are posted in work places. The local 
office of the telegraph company in- 
structs their employees not to have 
anything to do with any other organi- 
zation than the company union they 
now have. Swift and Company killing 
plant locally have attempted a setup 
of employers and employees to act as 
a mediatory council in any grievance 
that may come up locally with the un- 
derstanding that any subject that can- 
not be agreed upon will be forwarded 
to the general office for final disposi- 
tion. Increase in the cost of food and 
clothing has been noticeable and it will 
cause a great handicap if adjustment 
is not forthcoming in the very near 
future, as the only means of suste- 
nance is from the Federal CWA and 
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PWA projects that have started. Our 
agricultural income has entirely van- 
ished with the terrific draught that has 
prevailed.—A. T. GILBERTSON. 


Tennessee 


Johnson City—Our local Compli- 
ance Board does not seem to take hold 
of things as if they were anxious to 
prosecute the guilty parties where en- 
forcement of codes are concerned. 
Labor is not well enough represented 
on our boards to have much weight. 
Complaints reaching the writer are 
to the effect that the heads of indus- 
tries are trying to keep all code in- 
formation away from employees. La- 
bor sections of codes are posted in 
union halls. Present unions are add- 
ing to their membership. Prices are 
increasing rapidly here. Miller 
Brothers’ flooring plant started Feb- 
ruary 19 for a five weeks’ run, giving 
. work to 150 men.—D. C. Lona. 


Texas 


Dallas—A good deal of difficulty 
is experienced in the enforcement of 
codes in the garment industry. Being 
chairman of the Compliance Board, 
it gives us a better opportunity of 
enforcing all codes. All labor sections 
of codes are copied in the writer's 
office and then sent to the employer 
to be posted so that all may see them. 
All labor unions have free access to 
my files and are therefore familiar 
with the codes of their respective 
crafts. A steady campaign of organ- 
ization has been going on in Dallas 
since July of last year with good re- 
sults. We are doing everything in 
our power to stem the tide of in- 
crease in prices and have had favor- 
able results—Auc. W. ScHu1z. 
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Fort Worth—Our difficulty in 
having codes enforced lies in the lack 
of knowledge of the codes them- 
selves and the employers’ unwilling. 
ness to cooperate and play fair. The 
local NRA Compliance Board has 
worked a lot of CWA workers mak- 
ing copies of all codes for the pur- 
pose of having them posted in work 
places, but recently we learned that 
the Sinclair Oil Refinery have never 
posted labor sections of the oil code 
and are paying different rates. The 
Justin Shoe and Boot Company, the 
Model Ice Cream Company and all 
garment factories are forming fake 
unions which they compel their work- 
ers to join under the subterfuge that 
they will keep them at work in slack 
times, etc., and they lay off employees 
that belong. to bona fide unions at 
every opportunity and have their 
trusted lieutenants tell the fake union 
employees why they lay off others 
and in that manner they intimidate 
workers from joining a union.—A. J. 
REINHARD. 

Galveston—In crafts that are or- 
ganized codes more or less are being 
successfully enforced. The unorgan- 
ized are invariably being chiseled 
under and that’s where the great 
fight against organized labor is being 
waged. Labor sections of codes are 
being posted in work places and in 
union halls. Local unions of brew- 
ery, steam and hoisting engineers 
have been organized and efforts are 
being made to interest workers of 
laundries and clerks in stores in 
unionization.—N. P. BLAKEMORE. 

Long View—The NRA has been 
instrumental in raising wages for 
common laborers and restaurant em- 
ployees. All industries have lowered 
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NO MAGIC... JUST COMMON SENSE 


Better breakfasts make 
better report cards 


F you want your boy to cultivate the “‘good report card 
] habit,” serve him a breakfast that gives him energy to 
go on—protein to grow on. Such a breakfast is Quaker* 

Oats. That rich, luscious flavor that comes from 
roasting throu 
nourishment 
violet rays, is found only in Quaker* Oats. Start 
helping your child to 
Quick Quaker Oats tomorrow morning. It cooks 
in 2% minutes. 

*Mother’s Oats also are made by the same exclusive process. 


ten different ovens, the extra 
comes from the use of ultra 


er marks by serving 





m™ QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

















Long View—The NRA has been 
instrumental in raising wages for 
common laborers and restaurant em- 
ployees. All industries have lowered 
hours. The NRA has helped in the 
unionization of oil workers. All 
schools are operating on full time 
and all teachers have been paid.— 


W. T. McDurrie. 
Utah 
Salt Lake City—Our chief diffi- 


culty in getting codes enforced is hav- 
ing complainants give their names. 
So far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain, none of the firms post the 
labor sections of codes. There is a 
general organization campaign on 
among railroad shopmen; refinery 
workers are holding meetings and 


carpenters and painters are making 
progress. Organized workers are 
aware of the increased cost of living 
through rising prices and realize the 
necessity of maintaining and increas- 
ing wages. Glaziers’ wages were re- 
duced with the excuse that the change 
was due from going off the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement to 
the glass code.—F. A. NOLLER. 


Virginia 

Lynchburg—As a general rule the 
codes are being lived up to, but just 
now we have a federal agent here in- 
vestigating the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Company. Labor sections of codes 
are posted in work places. We are 
increasing the membership of all 
unions. Cleaners and dyers and tex- 
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tile workers are active in organiza- 
tion campaigns. Wage-earners are 
mostly paying debts made during the 
depression. Price increases are not 
as much here as in other cities in Vir- 
ginia. Wages are lower. Carpenters 
on CWA projects receive only 60 and 
80 cents an hour.—W. M. CoLEeMan. 


West Virginia 
Huntington—The NRA has been 


instrumental in the raising of wages 
for retail clerks and garment work- 
ers. It has also lowered hours 
for employees of the International 
Nickel Company, American Car & 
Foundry Company, Owen-Illinois- 
Glass Company and all stores. Em- 
ployees of the above companies are 
unionizing. We have one member on 
the local Compliance Board. In the 
Maryland, Sterling and Huntington 
Garment Mfg. Companies to men- 
tion trade unionism is punished by 
dismissal. No schools have been 
closed or terms reduced, but this may 
happen at any time. Teachers have 
been laid off and salaries cut to the 
bone.—THomas J. CAREY. 
Clarksburg—The Lang & Criss 
and Fuel City Box Companies are not 
conforming to the minimum wages 
and are giving overtime work to em- 
ployees who do not join the union. 
The theatres have not met the maxi- 
mum hours as yet—they are trying to 
make the local union absorb the time 
at their own expense. The McNichol 
Pottery Company is the only firm 
posting labor sections of codes. All 
unions have secured copies of codes 
and put them in members’ hands. 
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The Graselli Chemical Compariy 
discharged one man for his union ac. 
tivities and forced another to either 
resign from the union or be let out. 
Restaurant employees in some of the 
cafes are told if they join a union 
their checks will be ready for them. 
The Weirton Steel Company is doing 
everything it can to break the local 
union, but the majority of workers 
still remain loyal to the union. Or- 
ganization activities are on among 
restaurant employees, bakery and 
sheet metal workers. It takes all one 
makes to live. A large percentage 
of the codes place West Virginia in 
the southern zone and our living 
conditions are northern.—Sam Cor- 
BIN. 

Parkersburg — Our biggest diff- 
culty in having codes enforced is the 
proper proof of the many violations. 


Knowing and proving are two differ- 
ent propositions and it is hard to 
make members of new locals see this 


point. Labor sections of codes are 
posted in work places, but it is almost 
impossible to read unless standing on 
a chair or ladder. The Vitrolite Com- 
pany laid off their union employees 
and hired others in their places. 
This has since been adjusted by the 
Regional Director in Chicago. The 
Ideal Corrugated Box Company, 
through agents, tells their employees 
that those joining the company union 
will have steady work. Union em- 
ployees of this concern have very 
little employment. Unions of oil 
field workers, machinists and bakery 
employees have been organized. 
Also a federal labor union.—C. F. 
MEHL. 





